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INTRODUCTION. 

The Essay dates from the sixteenth century 
when Montaigne made it popular throughout 
Europe, but although Bacon introduced this form 
of writing into England, it was not until the time 
of Addison and Steele, nearly a hundred years later, 
that it became really important as part of literature. 
Hitherto no one had thought of devoting himself 
entirely to essay-writing. 

In this little book I have selected essays by one 
writer in each of the four periods of English 
literature—the Augustan, Romantic, Victorian and 
Modern. The dilTerence in the style of each writer 
is most marked and will, I hope, give the student 
some idea of the change which took place from one 
period to another. This collection should illustrate 
thoroughly the history of essay-writing from 1700 
up to the present day. 

I hope also that the study of these essays will 
enable the student to improve his own work. An 
understanding of the structure of each essay will 
enable him to follow the train of thoughts, to under¬ 
stand the movement from one phase to another, the 
connection between these phases and their bearing 
upon the main idea, and to obtain a thoroughly clear 
view of the whole essay. The practice of examining 
the treatment of the subject also will help him in the 
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grouping of his own ideas. Thus, if the student can 
picture the thought-scheme in each of the essays 
contained in this book, he wiU have gone a long way 
towards bringing system into the arrangement of the 
thoughts which he desires to present, 

Addison, with Steele, made perfect the popular 
essay. He wrote in an easy, conversational style 
and his object was primarily to improve taste and 
bring learning within reach of the ordinary people 
of his day. 

The greatest merit of Hazlitt’s essays is his 
ability to express his own appreciation of his 
subject and communicate it to others. At his best 
—for his writings are not always equal—he is in the 
very first rank of critics. 

Mathew Arnold belongs to a more serious group 
of essayists. He appeals to the intellect and deals 
with important subjects in a serious and critical 
manner. His work is included in this book in order 
that the student may see for himself the two lines 
on which the essay developed. 

Little need be said about Mr. Hilaire Belloc. 
He is in the forefront of modern vmters, and his 
works are very popular, chiefly because he writes 
clearly and vividly, and in a simple and direct 
manner that any one can understand. 

Some pages of notes will be found at the end 
of the book giving annotations of the more difficult 
words and phrases. 


ALEXANDEB WILSON. 



PART I. 

THE AUGUSTAN PERIOD. 

Joseph Addison, born in the* year 1672, was the son 
of a clergyman. He was educated at Charterhouse 
and Magdalen, Oxford, where later he became a 
Fellow. He achieved greatness both as a writer 
and a politician; held many ofl&ces under various 
governments and won undying fame by his brilliant 
essays. He was associated with Richard Steele 
in the publication of several newspapers and 
periodicals, the most famous of which were The 
Tatler and The Spectator. The topics discussed in 
these two magazines were treated with a kindly 
humour and in a hnished, easy style that has never 
been surpassed. Addison tried most forms of 
literature and met with quite a respectable amount 
of success in each, but, apart from his famous 
essays, his best work was aramatic, of which the 
tragedy Cato became a brilliant success. Addison's 
aim was “to temper wit with morality and to 
enliven morality with wit" and he succeeded 
admirably. He adorns English Literature with a 
wonderful delicacy, a happy humour and a con¬ 
vincing sincerity that are very delightful to the 
many admirers of his work. He died in 1719, 
leaving the world much the better for the forty- 
seven years he had lived in it. 

SILLY SUPERSTITION. 

Going yesterday to dine with' an qjd acquain¬ 
tance, I had the misfortune to find the whole family 
yery much dejected. Upon asking him the occa- 
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sion of it, he told me that his wife had dreamt a 
strange dream the night before, which they were 
afraid protended some misfortune to themselves or 
to their children. At her coming into the room, I 
observed a settled melancholy in her countenance, 
which I should have been troubled for, had I not 
heard from whence it proceeded. We were no 
sooner sat down, but after having looked upon me 
a little while, “My dear,” says she, turning to her 
husband, “you may now see the stranger that was 
in the candle last night.” Soon after this, as they 
began to talk of family affairs, a little boy at the 
lower end of the table told her, that he was to go 
into join-hand on Thursday. “Thursday!” says 
she, “ No, child, if it please God, you shall not 
begin upon Christmas-day; tell your writing 
master that Friday will be soon enough.” I was 
reflecting with myself on the oddness of her fancy, 
and wondering that anybody would establish it as 
a rule, to lose a day in every week. In the midst 
of these my musings, she desired me to reach her 
a little salt upon the point of a knife, which I 
did in such a trepidation and hurry of obedience, 
that I let it drop by the way; at which she imme¬ 
diately startled, and said it fell towards her. Upon 
this I looked very blank and observing the concern 
of the whole table, began to consider myself, with 
some confusion, as a person that had brought a 
disaster upon the family. The lady, however, 
recovering herself after a httle space, said to her 
husband with a sigh, “My dear, misfortunes never 
come single.” My friend, I found, acted but an 
under part at his table, and being a man of more 
good-nature than understanding, thinks himself 
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obliged to fall in with all the passions and humours 
of his yoke-fellow. 

“Do not you remember, child,” says she, “that 
the pigeon-house fell the very afternoon that our 
careless wench spilt the salt upon the table?” 
“Yes,” says he “my dear, and the next post 
brought us an account of the battle of Almanza.” 
The reader may guess at thd figure I made, after 
having done all this mischief. I dispatched my 
dinner as soon as I could, with my usual tacitur¬ 
nity ; when, to my utter confusion, the lady seeing 
me quitting my knife and fork, and laying them 
across one another on my plate, desired me that I 
would humour her so far as to take them out of 
that figure, and place them side by side. What 
the absurdity was which I had committed I did not 
know, but I suppose there was some traditionary 
superstition in it; and therefore, in obedience to 
the lady of the house, I disposed of my knife and 
fork in two parallel lines, which is the figure 1 
shall always lay them in for the future though 1 
do not know any reason for it. 

It is not difficult for a man to see that a person 
has conceived an aversion to him. For my own 
part, I quickly found, by the lady’s looks, that she 
regarded me as a very odd kind of fellow, with an 
unfortunate aspect. For which reason I took my 
leave immediately after dinner, and withdrew to my 
own lodgings. Upon my return home, I fell into a 
profound contemplation on the evils that attend 
superstitious follies of mankind; how they subject 
us to imaginary afflictions, and additional sorrows, 
that do not properly oome within our lot. As if the 
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natuiial calamities of life were not sufficient for it^ 
we turn the most indifferent circumstances into mis¬ 
fortunes, and suffer as much from trifling accidents 
as from real evils. I have known the shooting of a 
star spoil a night’s rest;; and have seen a man in 
love grow pale, and lose his appetite upon the 
plucking of a merry-thought. A screech-owl at 
midnight has alarmed a family more than a band of 
robbers; nay, the voice of a cricket hath struck more 
terror than the roaring of a lion. There is nothing 
so inconsiderable, which may not appear dreadful to 
an imagination that is filled with omens and prog¬ 
nostics. A rusty nail, or a crooked pin, shoot up 
into prodigies. 

An old maid that is troubled with the vapours 

E reduces infinite disturbances of this kind among 
er friends and neighbours^ I know a maiden aunt 
of a great family, who is one of these antiquated 
sybils, that forbodes and prophesies from one end 
of the year to the other. She is always seeing 
apparitions, and hearing death-watches; and was 
the other day almost frighted out of her wits by 
the great house-dog that howled in the stable, at 
a time when she lay ill with the tooth-ache. Such 
an extravagant cast of mind engages multitudes of 
people, not only in impertinent terrors, but in 
supernumerary duties of life; and arises from that 
fear and ignorance which are natural to the soul of 
man. The horror with which we entertain the 
thoughts of death (or indeed of any future evil), 
and the uncertainty of its approach, fill a melancholy 
mind with' innumerable apprehensions and suspi¬ 
cions, and consequently dispose it to the observe- 
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tion of such groundless prodigies and predictions. 
For as it is the chief concern of wise men to 
retrench the evils of life by the reasonings Of 
philosophy; it is the employment of fools to 
multiply them by the sentiments of superstition. 

For my own part, I should be very much 
troubled were I endowed with this divining quality, 
though it should inform me trhly of everything that 
can befall me. I would not anticipate the relish of 
any happiness, nor feel the weight of any misery, 
before it actually arrives. 

I know but one way of fortifying my soul against 
these gloomy presages and terrors of mind, and that 
is, by securing to myself the friendship and protec¬ 
tion of that I^ing, who disposes of events, and 
governs futurity. He sees, at one view, the whole 
thread of my existence, not only that part of it 
which I have already passed through but that which 
runs forward into all the depths of eternity. When 
I lay me down to sleep, I recommend myself to 
His care; when I awake, I give myself up to His 
direction. Amidst all the evils that threaten me, 
I will look up to Him for help, and question not but 
He will either avert them, or turn them to my 
advantage. Though I know neither the time nor 
the manner of the death I am to die, I am not at 
aU solicitous about it; because I am sure that He 
knows them both, and that He will not fail to 
comfort and support me under them. 



THE SACBIFICE OF SENSE TO MUSIC. 

It is my design in this paper to deliver down to 
posterity a faithful account of the Italian opera, and 
of the gradual progress which it has made upon the 
English stage; for there is no question but our great 
grand-children will be curious to know the reason 
why their forefathers used to sit together like an 
audience of foreigners in their own country and to 
hear whole plays acted before them in a tongue 
which they did not understand, 

Arsinoe was the first opera that gave us a taste 
of Italian music. The great success this opera met 
which produced some attempts of forming pieces 
upon Italian plans, which should give a more 
natural and reasonable entertainment than what 
can be met with in the elaborate trifles of that 
nation. This alarmed the poetasters and fiddlers of 
the town, who were used to deal in more ordinary 
kind of ware ; and therefore laid down an established 
rule, which is received as such to this day. “That 
nothing is capable of being well set to music, that 
is not nonsense.’' 

This maxim was no sooner received, but we 
immediately fell to translating the Italian operas; 
and as there was no great danger of hurting the 
sense of those extraordinary pieces, our authors 
would often make words of their own which were 
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entirely foreign to the meaning of the passages they 
pretended to translate; their chief care being to 
make the numbers of the English verse to answer 
to those of the Italian, that both of them might go 
to the same tune. Thus the famous song in 
Camilla which expresses resentments of an angry 
lover, was translated into an English lamentation. 
And it was pleasant enough 16 see the most refined 
persons of the British nation dying away and 
languishing to notes that were filled with a spirit of 
rage and indignation. It happened also very fre¬ 
quently, where the sense was rightly translated, 
the necessary transposition of words, which were 
drawn out of the phrase of one tongue into that of 
another, made the music appear very absurd in one 
tongue that was very natural in the other. I 
remember an Italian verse that ran thus, word for 
word: 


And turn’d my rage into pity, 
which the English for rhyme’s sake translated. 

And into pity turned my rage. 

By this means the soft notes that were adapted 
to the pity in the Italian, fell upon the word rage 
in the English; and the angry sounds that were 
turned to rage in the original, were made to express 
pity in the translation. It oftentimes happened 
likewise, that the finest notes in the air fell upon 
the most insignificant words in the sentence. I 
have known the word ‘ and ’ pursued through the 
whole gamut, have been entertained with many a 
melodious ‘ the,* and have heard the most beautifuli 
graces, quavers, and divisions Bestowed upon 
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‘ then/ * for/ and * from/ to the eternal honour of 
our English particles. 

The next step to our refinement was the intro¬ 
ducing of Italian actors into our opera; who sang 
their parts in their own language, at the same time 
that our countr)rmen performed theirs in our native 
tongue. The king or hero of the play generally 
M)oke in Italian, and his slaves answered him in 
English. The lover frequently made his court, and 
gained the heart of his princess, in a language which 
she did not understand. One would have thought 
it very difficult to have carried on dialogues after 
this manner, without an interpreter between the 
persons that conversed together; but this was the 
state of the English stage for about three years. 

At length the audience grew tired of understand¬ 
ing half the opera; and therefore, to ease them¬ 
selves entirely of the fatigue of thinking, have so 
ordered it at present, that the whole opera is per¬ 
formed in an unknown tongue. We no longer 
understand the language of our own stage; insomuch 
that I have often been afraid, when I have seen 
our Italian performers chattering in the vehemence 
of action, that they have been calling us names, 
and abusing us among themselves; but I hope, since 
we put such an entire confidence in them, they will 
not talk against us before our faces, though they 
may do it with the same safety as if it were behind 
our backs. In the meantime, I cannot forbear 
thinking, how naturally an historian who writes 
two or three hundred years hence, aud does not 
know the taste of his wise forefathers, will make 
the following reflections: “ In the beginning of the 
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eighteenth century, the Italian tongue was so well 
understood in England, that operas were acted on 
the public stage in that language.” 

One scarce knows how to be serious in the con¬ 
futation of an absurdity that shows itself at first 
sight. It does not want any great measure of sense 
to see the ridicule of this monstrous practice; but 
what makes it the more astonishing, it is not the 
taste of the rabble, but of persons of the greatest 
politeness, which has established it. 

If the Italians have a genius for music above 
the English, the English have a genius for other 
performances of a much higher nature, and capable 
of giving the mind a much nobler entertainment. 
Would one think it was -possible (at a time when 
an author lived that was able to write the Phaedra 
and Hippolitus) for a people to be so stupidly fond 
of the Italian opera, as scarce to give a third day's 
hearing to that admirable tragedy? Music is cer¬ 
tainly a very agreeable entertainment: but if it 
would take the entire possession of our ears, if it 
would make us (incapable of hearing sense, if it 
would exclude arts that have a much greater ten¬ 
dency to the refinement of humane nature; I must 
confess I would allow it no better quarter than 
Plato has done, who banishes it out of his 
Commonwealth. 

At present our notions of music are so very un¬ 
certain, that we do not know what it is we like; 
only, in general, we are transported with, anything 
that is not English: so if it be of a foreign grovi^th, 
let it be Italian, French, or High Dutch, it is the 
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same thing. In short, our English music is quite 
rooted out, and nothing yet planted in its stead. 

When a royal palace is burnt to the ground^ 
every man is at liberty to present his plan for a new 
one; and thought it be but indifferently put 
together, it may furnish several hints that may be 
of use to a good architect. I shall take the same 
liberty, in a following paper, of giving my opinion 
upon the subject of music; which I shall lay down 
only in a problematical manner, to be considered by 
those who are masters in the art. 



ANONYMOUS LIBELS. 

There is nothing that more betrays a base un¬ 
generous spirit than the giving of secret stabs to a 
man’s reputation; lampoons and satires, that are 
written with wit and spirit, are like poisoned darts, 
which not only inflict a wound, but make it 
incurable. For this reason I am very much troubled 
when I see the talents of humour and ridicule in 
the possession of an ill-natured man. There cannot 
be a greater gratification to a barbarous and in¬ 
human wit, than to stir up sorrow in the heart of 
a private person, to raise uneasiness among near 
relations, and to expose whole families to derision 
at the same time that lie remains unseen and 
undiscovered. If, besides the accomplishments of 
being witty and ill-natured, a man is vicious into 
the bargain, he is one of the most mischievous 
creatures that can enter into a civil society. His 
satire will then chiefly fall upon those who ought 
to be the most exempt from it. Virtue, merit, and 
eve^thing that is praiseworthy, will be made the 
subject of ridicule and buffoonery. It is impossible 
to enumerate the evils which arise from these 
arrows that fly in the dark; and I know no other 
excuse that is or can be made for them, than that 
the wounds they give are only imaginary, and 
produce nothing more than a secret shame or sorrow 
in the mind of the suffering person. It must indeed 
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be confessed, that a lampoon or a satire do not carry 
in them robbery or murder; but at the same time 
how many are there that would not rather lose a 
considerable sum of money, or even life itself, 
than be set up as a mark of infamy and derision? 
‘And in this case a man should consider, that an 
injury is not to be measured by the notions of him 
that gives, but of him that receives it. 

Those who can put the best countenance upon 
the outrages of this nature which are offered them, 
are not without their secret anguish. I have often 
observed a passage in Socrates’s behaviour at his 
death, in a light wherein none of the critics have 
considered it. That excellent man entertaining his 
friends, a little before he drank the bowl of poison, 
with a discourse on the immortality of the soul, at 
his entering upon it says that he does not believe 
any, the most comic genius, can censure him for 
talking upon such a subject at such a time. This 
passage, I think, evidently glances upon Aristo¬ 
phanes, who wrote a comedy on purpose to ridicule 
the discourses of that divine philosopher. It has 
been obsei-ved by many writers, that Socrates was 
80 little moved at this piece of buffoonery, that he 
was several times present at its being acted upon 
the stage, and never expressed the least resentment 
bf it. But with submission, I think the remark I 
have here made shews us, that this unworthy 
treatment made an impression upon his mind, 
though he had been too wise to discover it. 

When Julius Caesar was lampooned by Catullus, 
he invited him to supper, and treated him with 
such a generous civility, that he made the poet his 
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friend ever after. Cardinal Mazarine gave the same 
kind of treatment to the learned Quillet, who had 
reflected upon his eminence in a famous Latin 
poem. The Cardinal sent for him, and, after some 
kind expostulations upon what he had written, 
assured him of his esteem, and dismissed him with 
a promise of the next good Abbey that should fall, 
which he accordingly conferred upon him in a few 
months after. This had so good an effect upon the 
author, that he dedicated the second edition of his 
book to the Cardinal, after having expunged the 
passages which had given him offence. 

Sextus Quintus was not of so generous and for¬ 
giving a temper. Upon his being made pope, the 
statue of Pasquin was one night dressed in a very 
dirty shirt, with an excuse written under it, that he 
was forced to wear foul linen, because his laundress 
was made a princess. This was a reflection upon 
the pope’s sister, who, before the promotion of her 
brother, was in those mean circumstances that 
Pasquin represented her. As this pasquinade made 
a great noise in Borne, the pope offered a consider¬ 
able sum of money to any person that should dis¬ 
cover the author of it. The author relying upon 
his holiness’s generosity, as also on some private 
overtures which he had received from him, made 
the discovery himself; upon which the pope gave 
him the reward he had promised, but at the same 
time, to disable the satirist for the future, ordered 
his tongue to be cut out, and both his hands to be 
chopped off. Are tine is too trite an instance. 
Every one knows that all the kings of Europe were 
his tributaries. Nay, there is a letter of his extant, 
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in ■which he makes his boast that he laid the Soph! 
of Persia under contribution. 

Though, in the various examples which I have 
here drawn together, these several great men be¬ 
haved themselves very differently towards the wits 
of the age who had reproached them; they all of 
them plainly showed that they were very sensible 
of their reproaches and consequently that they 
received them as very great injuries. For my own 
part, I would never trust a man that I thought was 
capable of giving these secret wounds; and cannot 
but think that he would hurt the person whose re¬ 
putation he thus assaults, in his body or in his 
fortune, could he do it with the same security. 
There is, indeed, something very barbarous and 
inhuman in the ordinary scribblers of lampoons. An 
innocent young lady shall be exposed for an unhappy 
feature; a father of a family turned to ridicule for 
some domestic calamity; a wife made uneasy all 
her life for a misinterpreted word or action; nay, a 
good, a temperate, and a just man shall be put out 
of countenance by the representation of those 
qualities that should do him honour. So pernicious 
a thing is wit, when it is not tempered with virtue 
and humanity. 

I have indeed heard of heedless, inconsiderate 
writers, that without any malice have sacrificed the 
reputation of their friends and acquaintance to a 
certain levity of temper, and a silly ambition of 
distinguishing themselves by a spirit of raillery and 
satire: as if it were not infinitely more honourable to 
be a good natured man than a wit. Where there is 
little petulant humour in an author, he is often very 
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mischievous without designing to be so. For which 
reason, I always lay it down as a rule, that an indis¬ 
creet man is more hurtful than any ill-natured one; 
for as the latter will only attack his enemies, and 
those he wishes ill to; the other injures indifferently 
both friends and foes. 1 cannot forbear on this 
occasion transcribing a fable out of Sir Roger 
L’Estrange, which accidentally lies before me. 
“ A company of waggish boys were watching frogs 
at the side of a pond, and still as any of them put 
up their heads, they would be pelting them down 
again with stones. ‘ Children,’ says one of the 
frogs, ‘ you never consider that though this may be 
play to you, it is death to us.’ ” 

As this week is in a manner set apart and 
dedicated to serious thoughts, I shall indulge my¬ 
self in such speculations as may not be altogether 
unsuitable to the season; and in the meantime, as 
the settling in ourselves a charitable frame of mind 
is a work very proper for the time, I have in this 
paper endeavoured to expose that particular breach 
of charity which has been generally overlooked by 
divines, because they are but few who can be guilty 
of it. 



TBUE AND FALSE HUMOUR. 

Among all kinds of writing, there is none in 
which authors are more apt to miscarry than in 
works of humour, as there are none in which they 
are more ambitious to excel. It is not an imagina¬ 
tion that teems with monsters, a head that is filled 
with extravagant conceptions, which is capable of 
furnishing the world with diversions of this nature; 
and yet if we look into the productions of several 
writers, who set up for men of humour, what wild 
irregular fancies, what unnatural distortions of 
thought do we meet with? If they speak nonsense 
they believe they are talking humour; and when 
they have drawn together a scheme of absurd, in¬ 
constant ideas, they are not able to read it over to 
themselves without laughing. These poor gentle¬ 
men endeavour to gain themselves the reputation of 
wits and humourists, by such monstrous conceits 
as almost qualify them for Bedlam; not considering 
that humour should always lie under the check of 
reason, and that it requires the direction of the 
nicest judgment, by so much the more as it indulges 
itself in the most boundless freedom. There is a 
kind of nature that is to be observed in this sort of 
compositions, as well as in all other; and a certain 
regularity of thought which must discover the writer 
to be a man of sense, at the same time that be 
appears altogether given up to caprice. For my 
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part, when I read the delirious mirth of an unskil¬ 
ful author, I cannot be so barbarous as to divert 
myself with it, but am rather apt to pity the man, 
than laugh at anything he writes. 

The deceased Mr. Shadwell, who had himself a 
great deal of the talent which I am treating of, re¬ 
presents an empty rake, in one of his plays, as very 
much surprised to hear ona say, that breaking of 
windows was not humour; and I question not but 
several English readers will be as much startled to 
hear me affirm, that many of those raving incoherent 
pieces which are often spread among us under odd 
chimerical titles, are rather the offsprings of a 
distempered brain, than works of humour. 

It is indeed much easier to describe what is not 
humour, than what is; and very difficult to define it 
otherwise than as Cowley has done wit by negatives. 
Were I to give my own notions of it, I would 
deliver them after Plato’s manner, in a kind of 
allegory—and by supposing humour to be a person, 
deduce to him all his qualifications, according to the 
follovnng genealogy. Truth was the founder of the 
family, and the father of Good Sense. Good Sense 
was the father of Wit, who married a lady of 
collateral line called Mirth, by whom he had issue 
Humour. Humour therefore being the youngest of 
this illustrious family, and descended from parents 
of such different dispositions, is very various and 
unequal in his temper; sometimes you see him 
putting on grave looks and a solemn habit some¬ 
times airy in his behaviour and fantastic in his 
dress; insomuch that at different times he appears 
as serious as a judge, and as jocular as a merry- 
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andrew. But as he has a great deal of the mother 
in his constitution, whatever mood he is in, he 
never fails to make his company laugh. 

But since there is an imposter abroad, who takes 
upon him the name of this young gentleman, and 
would willingly pass for him in the world; to the 
end that well-meaning persons may not be imposed 
upon by cheats, I would desire my readers, when 
they meet with this pretender, to look into his 
parentage, and to examine him strictly, whether or 
no he be remotely allied to Truth, and lineally 
descended from Good Sense; if not, they may con¬ 
clude him a counterfeit. They may likewise 
distinguish him by a loud and excessive laughter, 
in which he seldom gets his company to join with 
him. For as True Humour generally looks serious, 
while every body laughs about him; False Humour 
is always laughing, whilst every body about him 
looks serious. I shall only add, if he has not in 
him a mixture of both parents, that is, if he would 
pass for the offspring of Wit without Mirth, or 
Mirth without Wit, you may conclude him to be 
altogether spurious and a cheat. 

The imposter of whom I am speaking, descends 
originally from Falsehood, who was the mother of 
Nonsense, who was brought to bed of a son called 
Frenzy, who married one of the daughters of Folly, 
commonly known by the name of Laughter, and 
begot that monstrous infant of which I have here 
been speaking. I shall set down at length the 
genealogical table of False Humour, and, at the 
same time, place under it the genealogy of True 
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Humour, that the reader may at one view behold 
their differeut pedigrees and relations:— 

Falsehood. 

Nonsense. 

Frenzy-Laughter. 

False Humour. 

Truth. 

Good Sense. 

Wit-Mirth. 

Humour. 

I might extend the allegory, by mentioning 
several of the children of False Humour, who are 
more in number than the sands of the sea, and 
might in particular enumerate the many sons and 
daughters which he has begot in this island. But 
as this would be a very invidious task, I shall only 
observe in general, that False Humour differs from 
the True, as a monkey does from a man. 

First of all, He is exceedingly given to little apish 
tricks and buffooneries. 

Secondly, He so much delights in mimicry, that 
it is all one to him whether he exposes by it vice 
and folly, luxury and avarice; or, on the contrary, 
virtue and wisdom, pain and poverty. 

Thirdly, He is wonderfully Unlucky, insomuch 
that he will bite the hand that feeds him, and 
endeavour to ridicule both friends and foes in¬ 
differently. For having but small talents, he must 
be merry where he can, not where he should. 
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Fourthly, Being entirely void of reason, he 
pursues no point either of morality or instruction, 
but is ludicrous only for the sake of being so, 

Fifthly, Being incapable of anything but mock 
representations, his ridicule is always personal, and 
aimed at the vicious man or the writer—not at the 
vice, or the writing. 

I have here only pointed at the whole species of 
false humourists; but as one of my principal designs 
in this paper is to beat down that malignant spirit 
which iscovers itself in the writings of the present 
age, I shall not scruple, for the future, to single out 
any of the small wits that infest the world with sucli 
compositions as are ill-natured, immoral, and absurd. 
This is the only exception which I shall make to the 
general rule I have prescribed myself, of attacking 
multitudes, since every honest man ought to look 
upon himself as in a natural state of war with the 
libeller and lampooner, and to annoy them wherever 
they fall in his way. This is but retaliating upon 
theui and treating them as they treat others. 
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When the four Indian kings were in this country 
about a twelvemonth ago, 1 often mixed with the 
rabble, and followed them a whole day together, 
being wonderfully struck with the sight of every¬ 
thing that is new or uncommon. I have, since their 
departure, employed a friend to make many 
enquiries of their landlord the upholsterer, relating 
to their manners and conversation as also concerning 
the remarks which they made in this country; for 
next to the forming a right notion of such strangers, 
I should be desirous of learning what ideas they 
have conceived of us. 

The upholsterer finding my friend very inquisitive 
about these his lodgers, brought Him some time 
since a little bundle of papers, which he assured him 
were written by king Sa Ga Yean Qua Eash Tow, 
and, as he supposes, left behind by some mistake. 
These papers are now translated, and contain 
abundance of very odd observations, which I find 
this little fraternity of kings made during their stay 
in the isle of Great Britain. I shall present my 
reader with a short specimen of them in this paper, 
and may perhaps communicate more to him here¬ 
after. In the article of London are the following 
words, which, without doubt are meant of the church 
of St. Paul: 
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“ On the most rising part of the town there 
stands a huge house, big enough to contain the 
whole nation of which 1 am a king. Our good 
brother E. Tow 0 Koam, king of the Kivers, is of 
the opinion it was made by the hands of that great 
God to whom it is consecrated. The kings of 
Granajah and of the Six Nations believe that it was 
created with the earth, and produced on the same 
day with the sun and moon, l^iit for my own part, 
by the best information that T could get of this 
matter, I am apt to think that tins prodigious pile 
was fashioned into the shape it now bears l)y several 
tools and instruments, of which they have a wonder¬ 
ful variety in this country. It was probably at first 
a huge mis-shapen rock that grew upon the top of 
the hill, which the native of the country (after 
having cut into a kind of regular figure) bored and 
hollowed with incredible pains and industry, till 
they had wrought in it all those beautiful vaults 
and caverns into which it is divided at this day. As 
soon as this rock was thus curiously scooped to their 
liking, a prodigious number of hands must have been 
employed in chipping the outside of it, which is 
now as smooth as the surface of a pebble; and is in 
several places hewn out into pillars that stand like 
the trunks of so many trees bound about the top 
with garlands of leaves. It is probable that when 
this great work was begun, which must have been 
many hundred years ago, there was some religion 
among this people; for they gave it the name of a 
temple, and have a tradition that it was designed 
for men to pay their devotion in. And indeed there 
are several reasons which make us think that the 
natives of this country had formerly among them 
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some sort of worship, for they set apart every 
seventh day as sacred; but upon my going into one 
of these holy houses on that day, I could not observe 
any circumstance of devotion in their behaviour. 
There was indeed a man in black, who was mounted 
above the rest, and seemed to utter something with 
a great deal of vehemence; but as for those under¬ 
neath him, instead of paying their worship to the 
deity of the place, they were most of them bowing 
and courtesying to one another, and a considerable 
number of them fast asleep. 

“ The queen of the country appointed two men 
to attend us, that had enough of our language to 
make themselves understood in some few particulars. 
But we soon perceived that these two were very 
great enemies to one another, and did not always 
agree in the same story. We could make shift to 
gather out of one of them, that this island was very 
much infested with a monstrous kind of animals, in 
the shape of men, called Whigs; and he often told 
us, that he hoped we should meet wifh none of them 
in our way, for that if we did, they would be apt 
to knock us down, for being kings. 

“Our other interpreter used to talk very much 
of a kind of animals called a Tory, that was as great 
a monster as the Whig, and would treat us as ill for 
being foreigners. These two creatures, it seems, are 
born with a secret antipathy to one another, and 
engage when they meet as naturally as the elephant 
and the rhinoceros. But as we saw none of either of 
these species, we are apt to think that our guides 
deceived us with misrepresentations and fictions, and 
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amused us with an account of such monsters as are 
not really in their country. 

These particulars we made a shift to pick out 
from the discourse of our interpreters, which we put 
together as well as we could, being able to under¬ 
stand but here and there a word of what they said, 
and afterwards making up the meaning of it among 
ourselves. The men of the country are very cunning 
and ingenious in handicraft works but withal so very 
idle, that we often saw young lusty raw-boned 
fellows carried up and down the streets in little 
covered rooms, by a couple of porters, who are hired 
for that service. Their dress is likewise very bar¬ 
barous, for they almost strangle themselves about 
the neck, and bind their bodies with several 
ligatures, that we are apt to think are the occasion 
of several distempers among them, which our country 
is entirely free from. Instead of those beautiful 
feathers with which we adorn our heads, they often 
buy up a monstrous bush of hair, which covers their 
heads and falls dovm in a large fleece below the 
middle of their backs; and with which they walk 
up and down the streets, and are as proud of it as 
if it was of their own growth. 

“We were invited to one of their public diversions 
where we hoped to have seen the great men of their 
country running down a stag, or pitching a bar, that 
we might have discovered who were the persons of 
the greatest abilities among them; but instead of 
that, they conveyed us into a huge room lighted up 
with abundance of candles, where this lazy people 
eat still above three hours to see several feats of 
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ingenuity performed by others, who it seems were 
paid for it. 

“ As for the women of the country, not being 
able to talk with them, we could only make our 
remarks upon them at a distance. They let the 
hair of their heads grow to a great length; but as 
the men make a great show with heads of hair that 
are none of their own, the Women, who they say 
have very fine heads of hair, tie it up in a knot, and 
cover it from being seen. The women look like 
angels, and would be more beautiful than the sun, 
were it not for little black spots that are apt to break 
out in their faces, and sometimes rise in very odd 
figures. I have observed that those little blemishes 
wear off very soon; but when they disappear in one 
part of the face, they are very apt to break out in 
another, insomuch that I have seen a spot upon 
the forehead in the afternoon, which was upon the 
chin in the morning.” 

The author then proceeds to show the absurdity 
of breeches and petticoats, with' many other curious 
observations which I shall reserve for another occa¬ 
sion. I cannot, however, conclude this paper 
without taking notice, that amidst these wild re¬ 
marks there now and then appears something very 
reasonable. I cannot likewise forbear observing, 
that we are all guilty in some measure of the same 
narrow way of thinking which we meet with in this 
abstract of the Indian journal, when we fancy the 
customs, dresses, and manners of other countries 
are ridiculous and extravagant, if they do not 
resemble those of our own. 
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When I am in a serious humour, I very often 
walk by myself in Westminister Abbey, where the 
gloominess of the place, and the use to which it is 
applied, with the solemnity of the building, and the 
condition of the people who lie in it, are apt to fill 
the mind with a kind of melancholy, or rather 
thoughtfulness, that is not disagreeable. I yester¬ 
day passed a whole afternoon in the churchyard, the 
cloisters, and the church, amusing myself with the 
tombstones and inscriptions that I met with in those 
several regions of the dead. Most of them recorded 
nothing else of the buried person, but that he was 
bom upon one day, and died upon another; the 
whole history of his life being comprehended in those 
two circumstances that are common to all mankind. 
I could not but look upon these registers of exist¬ 
ence, whether of brass or marble, as a kind of satire 
upon the departed persons; who had left no other 
memorial of them, but that they were born and that 
they died. They put me in mind of several persons 
mentioned in the battles of heroic poems, who have 
sounding names given them, for no other reason but 
that they may be killed, and celebrated for nothing 
but being knocked on the head. 

The life of these men is finely described in holy 
writ by ‘the path of an arrow,* which is immediately 
closed up and lost. 
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Upon my goin^ into the church, I entertained 
myself with the digging of a grave; and saw in 
every shovelful of it that was thrown up, the 
fragment of a bone or skull intermixed with a kind 
of fresh mouldering earth, that some time or other 
had a place in the composition of a human body. 
Upon this I began to consider with myself what 
innumerable multitudes of people lay confused 
together under the pavement of that ancient 
cathedral; how men and women, friends and 
enemies, priests and soldiers, monks and pre¬ 
bendaries, were crumbled amongst one another, and 
blended together in the same common mass; how 
beauty, strength and youth, with old age, weakness, 
and deformity, lay undistinguished in the same 
promiscuous heap of matter. 

After having thus surveyed this great magazine 
of mortality, as it were, in the lump, I examined it 
more particularly by the accounts which I found 
on several of the monuments which are raised in 
every quarter of that ancient fabric. Some of them 
were covered with such extravagant epitaphs, that, 
if it were possible for the dead person to be 
acquainted with them, he would blush at the praises 
which his friends have bestowed upon him. There 
are others so excessively modest, that they deliver 
the character of the person departed in Greek or 
Hebrew, and by that means are not understood once 
in a twelvemonth. In the poetical quarter, I found 
there were poets who had no monuments, and 
monuments which had no poets. I observed, in¬ 
deed, that the present war had filled thfi church 
with many of these uninhabited monuments, which 
had been erected to the memory of persons whose 
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bodies were perhaps buried in the plains of 
Blenheim, or in the bosom of the ocean. 

I could not but be very much delighted with 
several modern epitaphs which are written with 
great elegance of expression and justness of thought, 
and therefore do honour to the living as well as to 
the dead. As a foreigner is very apt to conceive an 
idea of the ignorance or politeness of a nation from 
the turn of their public monuments and inscrip¬ 
tions, they should be submitted to the perusal of 
men of learning and genius, before they are put in 
execution. Sir Cloudesley Shovel’s monument has 
very often given me great offence : instead of the 
brave rough English Admiral, which was the dis¬ 
tinguishing character of that plain gallant man, he 
is represented on his tomb by the figure of a beau, 
dressed in a long periwig, and re]:x>^ing himself upon 
velvet cushions under a canopy of state. The 
inscription is answerable to the monument; for 
instead of celebrating the many remarkable actions 
he had performed in the service of his country, it 
acquaints us only with the manner of his death, in 
which it was impossible for him to reap any honour. 
The Dutch, whom we are apt to despise for want 
of genius, show an infinitely greater taste of anti¬ 
quity and politeness in their buildings and works 
^ this country. The monuments of their admirals, 
which have been erected at the pubfic expense, re¬ 
present them like themselves and are adorned with 
rostral crowns and naval ornaments, with beautiful 
festoons of seaweed, shells, and coral. 

But to return to our subject. I have left the 
repository of our English kings for the contempla- 
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tion of another day, when I shall find my mind 
disposed for so serious amusement. I know that 
entertainments of this nature are apt to raise dark 
and dismal thoughts in timorous minds and gloomy 
imaginations; but for my own part, though I am 
always serious, I do not know what it is to be 
melancholy; and can therefore take a view of nature 
in her deep and solemn scenes, with the same 
pleasure as in her most gay and delightful ones. 
By this means I can improve myself with those 
object which others consider with terror. When I 
look upon the tombs of tlie great, every emotion of 
envy dies in me; when I read the epitaphs of the 
beautiful, every inordinate desire goes out; when I 
meet with the grief of parents upon a tombstone, 
my fieart melts with compassion; when I see the 
tomb of the j>arents themselves, I consider the 
vanity of grieving for those whom we must quickly 
follow; when I see kings lying by those who 
deposed them, when I consider rival wits placed 
side by side, or the holy men that divided the 
world with their contests and disputes, I reflect 
with sorrow and astonishment on the little com¬ 
petitions, factions, and debates of mankind. When 
I read the several dates of the tombs, of some that 
died yesterday, and some six hundred years ago, I 
consider that great day when we shall all of us be 
contemporaries, and make our appearance together. 



PART 11. 

THE ROMANTIC PERIOD. 

William Hazlifct, the sorii of a Nonconformist minister, 
was born in 1778. He is one of the most admired 
of English essayists, and his works are still very 
widely read and enjoyed. As a literary critic he 
was unexcelled and he strove hard to find out what 
poetry really was. In 2'he Churacters of Shakes¬ 
peare, 2'he Eufflish Poets and 2.he Elizabethan 
Dratnatists he was at his best and these works have 
always been admired. Hazlitt had a bitter temper 
and was often very unfair to his contemporaries, 
with the result that ho made himself disliked. He 
quarrelled with most of his friends, even with 
Lamb, but the latter never permitted these quarrels 
to lessen his great affection. Hazlitt refused to 
conform to any particular prose style and' pre¬ 
ferred to go his own way. Sometimes he was 
caroles.s, sometimes brilliant, but he invariably 
wrote good and often beautiful English. His best 
works are a reflection of the happy hours of his 
life. He died in 1830. 

ON THE IGNORANCE OF THE LEARNED. 

The description of persons who have the fewest 
ideas of all others are mere authors and readers. It 
is better to be able neither to read nor write than 
to be able to do nothing else. A lounger who is 
ordinarily seen with a book in his hand, is (we may 
be almost sure) equally without the power or 
inclination to attend either to what passes around 
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him, or in his own mind. Such a one may be said 
to carry his understanding about with him in his 
pocket, or to leave it at home on his library shelves. 
He is afraid of venturing on any train of reasoning, 
or of striking out any observation that is not 
mechanically suggested to him by passing his eyes 
over certain legible characters; shrinks from the 
fatigue of thought, which, for want of practice, 
becomes insupportable to him; and sits down con¬ 
tented with an endless wearisome succession of 
words and half-formed images, which fill the void 
of the mind, and continually efface one another. 
Learning is, in too many cases, but a foil to 
common sense; a substitute for true knowledge. 
Books are less often made use of as “ spectacles ” 
to look at nature with, than as blinds to keep out 
its strong light and shifting scenery from weak eyes 
and indolent dispositions. The book-worm wraps 
himself up in hia web of verbal generalities and sees 
only the glimmering shadows of things reflected 
from the minds of others. Nature puts him out. 
The impressions of real objects, stripped of the dis¬ 
guises of words and voluminous roundabout 
descriptions, are blows that stagger him; their 
variety distracts, their rapidity exhausts him; and 
he turns from the bustle, the noise, and glare, and 
whirling motion of the world about him (which he 
has not an eye to follow in its fantastic changes, 
nor an understanding to reduce to fixed principles), 
to the quiet monotony of the dead languages, and 
the less startling and more intelligible combinations 
of the letters of the alphabet. It is well, it is 
perfectly well. “ Leave me to my repose," is the 
motto of the sleeping and the dead. You might as 
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well ask the paralytic to leap from his chair and 
throw away his crutch, or, without a miracle, to 
“ take up his bed and walk,” as expect the learned 
reader to throw down his book and think for himself. 
He clings to it for his intellectual support; and his 
dread of being left to himself is like the horror of a 
vacuum. He can only breathe a learned atmos¬ 
phere, as other men breathe common air. He is a 
borrower of sense. He has no ideas of his own, 
and must live on those of other people. The habit 
of supplying out ideas from foreign sources 
” enfeebles all internal strength of thought,” as a 
course of dram-drinking destroys the tone of the 
stomach. The faculties of the mind, when not 
exerted, or when cramped by custom and authority, 
become listless, torpid, and unfit for the purposes of 
thought or action. Can we wonder at the languor 
and lassitude which is thus produced by a life of 
learned sloth and ignorance; by poring over lines 
and syllables that excite little more idea or interest 
than if they were the characters of an unknown 
tongue, till the eye closes on vacancy, and the book 
drops from the feeble hand! I would rather be a 
wood-cutter, or the meanest hind, that all day 
sweats in the eye of Phoebus, and at night sleeps 
in Elysium,” than wear out my hfe so, ’twixt 
dreaming and awake. The learned author differs 
from the learned student in this, that the one 
transcribes what the other reads. The learned are 
mere literary drudges. If you set them upon 
original composition, their heads turn, they don’t 
know where they are. The indefatigable readers of 
books are like the everlasting copies of pictures, who, 
when they attempt to do anything of their own. 
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find they want an eye quick enough, a hand steady 
enough, and colours bright enough, to trace the 
living forms of nature. 

Any one who has passed through the regular 
gradations of a classical education, and is not made a 
fool by it, may consider himself as having had a 
very narrow escape. It is an old remark, that boys 
who shine at school do not make the greatest figure 
when they grow up and (;ome out into the world. 
The things, in fact, which a boy is set to learn at 
school, and on which his success depends, are things 
which do not require the exercise either of the 
highest or the most useful faculties of the mind. 
Memory (and that of the lowest kind) is the chief 
faculty called into play, in conning over and repeat¬ 
ing lessons by rote in grammar, in languages, in 
geography, arithmetic, etc., so that he who has the 
most of this technical memory, with the least turn 
for other things, which have a stronger and more 
natural claim upon his childish attention, will make 
the most forward school-boy. The jargon contain¬ 
ing the definitions of the parts of speech, the rules 
for casting up an account, or the inflections of a 
Greek verb, can have no attraction to the tyro of 
ten years old, except as they are imposed as a task 
upon him by others, or from his feeling the want of 
sufficient relish or amusement in other things. A 
lad with a sickly constitution, and no very active 
mind, who can just retain what is pointed out to 
him, and has neither sagacity to distinguish nor 
spirit to enjoy for himself, will generally be at the 
head of his form. An idler at school, on the other 
hand, is one who has high health and spirits, who 
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has the free use of his limbs, with all his wits about 
him, who feels the circulation of his blood and the 
motion of his heart, who is ready to laugh and cry 
in a breath, and who would rather chase a ball or 
butterfly, feel tlie open air in his face, look at the 
fields or the sky, follow a winding path, or enter 
with eagerness into all the little conflicts and 
interests of his acquaintances and friends, than doze 
over a musty sj}elling-book, repeat barbarous distichs 
after his master, sit so many hours pinioned to a 
writing-desk, and receive his reward for the loss of 
time and pleasure in paltry prize medals at Christ¬ 
mas and Midsummer. There is indeed a degree of 
stupidity which prevents children from learning the 
usual lessons, or ever arriving at these puny 
academic honours. But what passes for stupidity is 
much oftener a want of interest, of a sufficient 
motive to fix the attention, and force a reluctant 
appli(;ation to the dry and unmeaning pursuits of 
school-learning. The best capacities are as much 
above this drudgery as the dullest are beneath it. 
Our men of the greatest genius have not been most 
distinguished for their acquirements at school or at 
the university. 

Gray and Collins were among the instances of 
this wayward disposition. Such persons do not 
think so highly of the advantages, nor can they 
submit their imaginations so servilely to the 
trammels of strict scholastic discipline. There is a 
certain kind and degree of intellect in which words 
take root, but into which things have not power to 
penetrate. A mediocrity of talent, with a certain 
slenderness of moral constitution, is the soil that pro- 
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duces the most brilliant specimens of successful 
prize-essayists and Greek epigrammatists. It should 
not be forgotten, that the least respectable character 
among modern politicians was the cleverest boy at 
Eton. 

Learning is the knowledge of that which is not 
generally known to others, and which we can only 
derive at second-hand from books or other artificial 
sources. The knowledge of that which is before us, 
which appeals to our experience, passions, and 
pursuits, to the bosoms and businesses of men, is 
not learning. Learning is the knowledge of that 
which none but the learned know. He is the most 
learned man who knows the most of what is farthest 
removed from common life and actual observation, 
that is of the least practical utility, and least liable 
to be brought to the test of experience, and that, 
having been handed down tlirough the greatest num¬ 
ber of intermediate stages, is the most full of 
uncertainty, difficulties, and contradictions. It is 
seeing with the eyes of others, hearing with their 
ears, and pinning our faith on their understandings. 
The learned man prides himself in the knowledge of 
names, and dates, not of men or things. He thinks 
and cares nothing about his next-door neighbours, 
but he is deeply read in the tribes and castes of the 
Hindoos and Calmuc Tartars. He can hardly find 
his way into the next street, though he is acquainted 
with the exact dimensions of Constantinople and 
Pekin. He does not know whether his oldest 
acquaintance is a knave or a fool, but he can pro¬ 
nounce a pompous lecture on all the* principal 
characters in history. He cannot teU whether an 
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object is black or white, round or square, and yet he 
is a professed master of the laws of optics and the 
rules of perspective. He knows as much of what he 
talks about as a blind man does of colours. He 
cannot give a satisfactory answer to the plainest 
question, nor is he ever in the right in any one of 
his opinions upon any one matter or fact that really 
comes before him, and yet he gives himself out for 
an infallible judge on all these points, of which it 
is impossible that he or any other person living 
should know anything but by conjecture. He is 
expert in all the dead and in most of the living 
languages ; but he can neither speak his own fluently, 
nor write it correctly. A person of this class, the 
second Greek scholar of his day, undertook to point 
out several solecisms in Milton’s Latin style; and in 
his own performance there is hardly a sentence of 

common English. Such was Dr.-. Such is 

Pr.-. Such was not Porson. He was an 

exception that confirmed the general rule, a man 
that, by uniting talent and knowledge with learning, 
made the distinction between them more striking 
and palpable. 

A mere scholar, who knows nothing but books, 
must be ignorant even of them. “ Books do not 
teach the use of ‘books’.’' How should he know 
anything of a work who knows nothing of the 
subject of it? The learned pedant is conversant 
with books only as they are made of other books, 
and those again of others, without end. He 
parrots those who have parroted others. He can 
translate the same word into ten different languages, 
but he knows nothing of the thing which it means in 
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any one of them. He stuffs his head with authorities 
built on authorities, with quotations quoted from 
quotations, while he locks up his senses, his 
understanding, and his heart. He is unacquainted 
with maxims and manners of the world ; be is to seek 
in the characters of individuals. He sees no beauty 
in the face of nature or of art. To him “the mighty 
world of eye and ear” is hid; and “knowledge,” 
except at one entrance, “quite shut up.” His pride 
takes part with bis ignorance and his self importance 
rises with the number of things of which he does 
not know the value, and which he therefore despises 
as unworthy of his notice. He knows nothing of 
pictures:—“ of the colouring of Titian, the grace of 
Raphael, the purity of Homenichino, the corregios- 
city of Corregio, the learning of l^oussin, the airs 
of Guido the taste of the Caracci, or the grand 
contour of Michael Angelo,”—of all those glories of 
the Italian and miracles of the Flemish school, which 
have filled the eyes of mankind with delight, and 
to the study and imitation of which thousands have 
in vain devoted their lives. These are to him as if 
they had never been, a mere dead letter, a bye-word ; 
and no wonder; for he neither sees nor understands 
their proto-types in nature. A print of Rubens' 
Watering-place, or Claude’s Enchanted Castle, may 
be hanging on the walls of his room for months 
without his once perceiving them; and if you point 
them out to him, he will turn away from them. The 
language of nature, or of art (which is another 
nature), is one that he does not understand. He 
repeats indeed the names of Apelles and Phidias, 
because they are to be found in classic authors, and 
boasts of their works as prodigies, because they no 
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longer exist; or when he sees the finest remains of 
Grecian art actually before him in the Elgin Marbles, 
takes no other interest in them than as they lead to 
a learned dispute, and (which is the same thing) 
a quarrel about the meaning of a Greek particle. 
He is equally ignorant of music; he “ knows no 
touch of it,” from the strains of the all-accomplished 
Mozart to the shepherd’s pipe upon the mountains. 
His ears are nailed to his books; and deadened with 
the sound of the Greek and Latin tongues, and the 
din and smithery of school-learning. Does he know 
anything more of poetry? He knows the number of 
feet in a verse, and of acts in a play; but of the 
soul or spirit he knows nothing. He can turn a 
Greek ode into English, or a Latin epigram into 
Greek verse, but whether either is worth the trouble 
he leaves to the critics. Does he understand ” the 
act and practique part of life ” better than ” the 
theorique? ” No, He knows no hberal or mechanic 
art; no trade or oocaipation; no game of skill or 
chance. Learning ” has no skill in surgery,” in 
agriculture, in building, in working in wood or in 
iron; it cannot make any instrument of labour, or 
use it when made; it cannot handle the plough or 
the spade, or the chisel or the hammer; it knows 
nothing of hunting or hawking, fishing or shooting, 
of horses or dogs, of fencing or dancing, or cudgel¬ 
playing, or bowls, or cards, or tennis, or anything 
else. The learned professor of all arts and sciences 
cannot reduce any one of them to practice, though 
he may contribute an account of them to an 
Encyclopaedia. He has not the use of his hands 
nor of his feet; he can neither run, nor walk, nor 
swim ; and he considers all those who actually under- 
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stand and can exercise any of these arts of body or 
mind, as vulgar and mechanical men;—though to 
know almost any one of them in j>erfection req\iires 
long time and practice, with powers originally fitted, 
and a turn of mind particularly devoted to them. It 
does not require more than this to enable the learned 
candidate to arrive, by painful study, at a doctor’s 
degree and a fellowship, and to eat, drink, and sleep, 
the rest of his life 1 

The thing is plain. All that men really under¬ 
stand is confined to a very small compass; to their 
daily affairs and experience, to what tliey have an 
opportunity to know, and motives to study or 
practice. The rest is affectation and imposture. The 
common people have the use of their limbs; for 
they live by their labour or skill. They understand 
their own business, and the characters of those they 
have to deal with; Ibr it is necessary that they 
should. They have eloquence to express their pass- 
sions, and w'it at will to express their contempt and 
provoke laughter. Their natural use of speech is 
not hung up in monumental mockery, in an obsolete 
language; nor is their sense of whaib is ludicrous, or 
readiness at finding out allusions to express it, 
buried in collections of Anas. You will hear more 
good things on the outside of a stage-coach from 
London to Oxford than if you were to pass a twelve- 
month with the undergraduates, or heads of 
colleges, of that famous university; and more home 
truths are to be learnt from listening to a noisy 
debate in an alehouse than from attending to a 
formal one in the House of Commons. An elderly 
country gentlewoman will often know more of 
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character, and be able to illustrate it by more 
amusing anecdotes taken from the history of what 
has been said, done and gossiped in a country town 
for the last fifty years, than the best blue-stocking 
of the age will be able to glean from that sort of 
learning which consists in an acquaintance with all 
the novels and satirical ix)em8 published in the 
same period. People in towns, indeed, are wofully 
deficient in a knowledge of character, which they 
see only in the hust^ not as a whole-length. People 
in the country not only know all that has happened 
to a man, but trace his virtues or vices, as they do 
his features, in their descent through several genera¬ 
tions, and solve some contradiction in his behaviour 
by a ci’oss in the breed, half a century ago. The 
learned know nothing of the matter, either in town 
or country. Above all, the mass of society have 
common sense, which the learned in all ages want. 
The vulgar are in the right when they judge for 
themselves; they are wi'ong when they trust to 
their blind guides. The celebrated non-conformist 
divine, Baxter, was almost stoned to death by the 
good woman of Kidderminiater, for asserting from 
the pulpit that “ hell was paved with infants’ 
skulls” ; but, by the force of argument and of learned 
quotations from the Fathers, the reverend preacher 
at length prevailed over the scruples of his congre¬ 
gation, and over reason and humanity. 

Such is the use which has been made of human 
learning. The labourers in this vineyard seem as if 
it was their object to confound all common sense, 
and the distinctions of good and evil, by means of 
traditional maxims, and preconceived notions, taken 
upon trust, and increasing in absurdity, with 
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increase of age. They pile hypothesis on hypo¬ 
thesis, mountain high, till it is impossible to come 
at the plain truth on any question. They see 
things, not as they are, but as they find them in 
books; and “ wink and shut their apprehensions 
up,” in order that they may discover nothing to 
interfere with their prejudices, or convince them 
of their absurdity. It might be supposed that 
the height of luiman wisdom consisted in maintain¬ 
ing contradictions, and rendering nonsense sacred. 
There is no dogma, however fierce or foolish, to 
which these persons have not set their seals, and 
tried to impose on the understandings of their 
followers, as the will of Heaven, clothed with all 
the terrors and sanctions of religion. How little 
has the human understanding been directed to find 
out the true and useful! How much ingenuity has 
been thrown away in the defence of creeds and 
systems! How much time and talents have been 
wasted in theological controversy, in law, in politics, 
in verbal criticism, in judicial astrology, and in 
finding out the art of making gold ! What actual 
benefit do we reap from the writings of Laud or a 
Whitgift, or Prideaux’ Connections, or Beausobre, 
or Calmet, or St. Augustine, or Vattel, or from the 
more literal but equally learned and unprofitable 
labours of Scaliger, and Cardan? How many grains 
of sense are there in their thousand folio or quarto 
vdlumes? What would the world lose if they were 
committed to the flames to-morrow or are they not 
already ” gone to the vault of all the Capulets?” 
Yet ail these were oracles in their time, and would 
have scoffed at you or me, at common sense and 
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human nature, for differing with them. It is our 
turn to laugh now. 

To conclude this subject. The most sensible 
people to be met with in society are men of busi¬ 
ness and of the world, who argue from what they 
see and know, instead of spinning cobweb distinc¬ 
tions of what things ought to be. Women have 
often more of what is called good sense than men. 
They have fewer pretensions; are less implicated in 
theories; and judge of objects from their immediate 
and involuntary impression on the mind, and 
therefore, more truly and naturally. They cannot 
reason wrong; for they do not reason at all. They 
do not think or speak by rule; and they have in 
general more eloquence and wit, as well as sense^ 
on that account. By their wit, sense, and eloquence 
together, they generally contrive to govern their 
husbands. Their style, when they write to their 
friends (not for the booksellers), is better than that 
of most authors. TJneducated people have most 
exuberance of invention, and the greatest freedom 
from prejudice. Shakespeare’s was evidently an 
uneducated mind, both in the freshness of his 
imagination and in the variety of his views; as 
Milton’s was scholastic, in the texture both of his 
thoughts and feelings. Shakespeare had not been 
a^ustomed to write themes at school in favour of 
virtue or against vice. To this we owe the un¬ 
affected, but healthy tone of his dramatic morality. 
If we wish to know the force of human genius, we 
should read Shakespeare. If we wish to see the 
insignificance of human learning, we may study his 
commentators. 



ON FAMILIAR STYLE. 

It is not easy to write a familiar style. Many 
people mistake a familiar foi: a vul^^ar style, and 
suppose that to write without affectation is to write 
at random. On the contrary, there is nothing that 
requires more precision, and, if I may say so, 
purity of expression, than the style I am speaking 
of. It utterly rejects not only all unmeaning 
pomp, but all low, cant phrases, and loose, 
unconnected, slipshod allusions. It is not to take 
the first word that offers, but the best word in 
common use; it is not to throw words together in 
any combinations we please, but to follow and 
avail ourselves of the true idiom of the language. 
To write a genuine familiar or truly English style, 
is to write as any one would speak in common 
conversation, who had a thorough command and 
choice of words, or who could discourse with ease, 
force, and perspicuity, setting aside all pedantic 
and oratorical flourishes. Or, to give another 
illustration, to write naturally is the same thing in 
regard to common conversation, as to read naturally 
is in regard to common speech. It does not follow 
that it is an easy thing to give the true accent and 
inflection to the words you utter, because you do 
not attempt to rise above the level of ordinary life 
and colloquial speaking. You do not assume indeed 
the solemnity of the pulpit, or the tone of stage- 
declamation : neither are you at liberty to gabble 
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on at a venture, without emphasis or discretion, or 
to resort to vulgar dialect or clownish pronouncia- 
tion. You must steer a middle course. You are 

tied down to a given and appropriate articulation, 

which is determined by the habitual associations 
between sense and sound, and which you can only 
hit by entering into the author’s meaning, as you 
must find the profxjr words and style to express 
yourself by fixing your thoughts on the subject you 
have to write about. Any one may mouth out a 
passage with a theatrical cadence, or get upon stilts 
to tell his thoughts : hut to write or speak with 
propriety and simplicity is a more difficult task. 
Thus it is easy to effect a |K)mpou8 style, to use a 
word twice as big as the thing you want to express : 
it is not so easy to pitch upon the very word that 
exactly fits it. Out of every eight or ten words 
equally common, equally intelligible, with nearly 
equal pretensions, it is a matter of some nicety and 
discrimination to pick out the very one, the prefer¬ 
ableness of which is sc^arcely perceptible, but 
decisive. The reason why I object to Dr. Johnson's 
style is, that there is no discrimination, no selection, 
no variety in it. lie uses none but, “ tall, opaque 
words,” taken from the ” first row of the rubric 
—words with the greatest number of syllables, or 
Latin phrases with merely English terminations. 
If a fine style depend on this sort of arbitary 
pretension, it would he fair to judge of an author's 
elegance by the measurement of his words, and the 
substitution of foreign circumlocutions (with no 
precise associations) for the mother-tongue. How 
simple is it to be dignified without ease, to be 
pompous without meaning! Surely, it is but a 
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mechanical rule for avoiding what is low to be 
always pedantic and affected. It is clear you can¬ 
not use a vulgar English word, if you never use a 
common English word at all. A fine tact is shown 
in adhering to those which are }:)erfectly common, 
and yet never falling into any expressions which are 
debased by disgusting circumstances, or which owe 
their signification and point to technical or profes¬ 
sional allusions. A truly natural or familiar style 
can never be quaint or vulgar, for this reason, that 
it is of universal force and applicability, and that 
quaint ness and vulgarity arise out of the immediate 
connection of certain words with coarse and dis¬ 
agreeable, or with confined ideas. The last from 
what we understand by cant or slang phrases. To 
give an example of what is not very clear in the 
general statement, T should say that the phrase to 
cut with a knife, or, to cut a piece of wood, is 
perfectly free from vulgarity, because it is perfectly 
common; but to cut an acxpiaintance is not quite 
unexceptionable, because it is not perfectly common 
or intelligible, and has hardly yet escaped out of 
the limits of slang phraseology. I should hardly 
therefore use the word in this sense without putting 
it in italics as a license of expression, to be received 
cum grano salis. All provincial or bye-phrases 
come under the same mark of reprobation—all 
such as the writer transfers to the page from his 
fireside or a particular coterie, or that he invents 
for his own sole use and convenience. I conceive 
that words are like money, not the worse for being 
common, but that it is the stamp of custom alone 
that gives them circulation or value. I am 
fastidious in this respect, and would almost as soon 
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coin the currency of the realm as counterfeit the 
King's English. I never invented or gave a new 
and unauthorised meaning to any word but one 
single one (the term impersonal applied to feelings)' 
and that was in an abstruse metaphysical discussion 
to express a very difficult distinction. I have been 
(I know) loudly accused of revelling in vulgarisms 
and broken English. I cannot speak to that point: 
but so far I plead guilty to the determined use of 
acknowledged idioms and common elliptical 
expressions. I am not sure that the critics in 
question know the one from the other, that is, can 
distinguish any medium between formal pedantry 
and the .most barbarous solecism. As an author, 
I endeavour to employ plain words and popular 
modes of construction, as were I a chapman and 
dealer, I should common weights and measures. 

The proper force of words lies not in the words 
themselves, but in their application. A word may 
be a fine-sounding word, of an unusual length, and 
very imposing from its learning and novelty, and 
yet in the connection in which it is introduced, 
may be quite pointless and irrelevant. It is not 
pomp or pretension, but the adaption of the ex¬ 
pression to the idea that clenches a writer’s 
meaning:—as it is not the size or glossiness of the 
{materials, but their being fitted each to its place, 
that gives strength to the arch; or as the pegs and 
nails are as necessary to the support of the building 
as the larger timbers, and more so than the mere 
showy, unsubstantial ornaments. I hate anything 
that occupies more space than it is worth. I hate 
to see a load of bandboxes go along the street, and 
I hate to see a parcel of big words without any- 
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thing in them. A person who does not deliberately 
dispose of all his thoughts alike in cumbrous 
draperies and flimsy disguises, may strike out 
twenty va«rietie8 of familiar every-day language, 
each coming somewhat nearer to the feelings he 
wants to convey, and at last not hit upon that 
particular and only one, which may be said to be 
identical with the exact impression in his mind. 
This would seem to show that Mr. Cobbett is 
hardly right in saying that the first word that 
occurs is always the best. It may be a very good 
one; and yet a better may present itself on reflec¬ 
tion or from time to time. It should be suggested 
naturally, however, and spontaneously, from a 
fresh and lively conception of the subject. We 
seldom succeed by trying at improvement, or by 
merely substituting one word fbr another that we 
are not satisfied with, as w^e cannot recollect the 
name of a place or person by merely plaguing our- 
eslves about it. We wander farther from the point 
by persisting in a wrong scent; but it starts up 
accidentally in the memory when we least expected 
it, by touching some link in the chain of previous 
association. 

There are those who hoard up and make 
a cautious display of nothing but rich and rare 
phraseology; ancient medals, obscure coins, and 
Spanish pieces of eight. They are very curious to 
inspect; but I myself would neither offer nor take 
them in the course of exchange. A sprinkling of 
archaisms is not amiss; but a tissue of obsolete 
expressions is more fit for keep than wear, I do 
not say I would not use any phrase that "had been 
brought into fashion before the middle or the end 
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of the last century: but I should not be shy of 
using any that had not been employed by any 
approved author during the whole of that time. 
Words, like clothes, get old-fashioned, or mean 
and ridiculous, when they have been for some time 
laid aside. Mr. Lamb is the only imitator of old 
English style I can read with pleasure; and he is so 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit of his authors, 
that the idea of imitation is almost done away. 
There is an inward function, a marrowy vein both 
in the thought and feeling, an intuition, deep and 
lively, of his subject, that carries off any quaintness 
or awkwardness arising from an antiquated style 
and dress. The matter is completely his own, 
though the manner is assumed. Perhaps his ideas 
are altogether so marked and individual, as to 
require their point and pungency to be neutralised 
by the affectation of a singular but traditional form 
of conveyance. Tricked out in the prevailing 
costume, they would probably seem more startling 
and out of the way. The old English authors, 
Burton, Fuller, Coryat, Sir Thomas Brown, are a 
kind of mediators between us and the more 
eccentric and whimsical modern, reconciling us to 
his peculiarities. I do not however know how far 
this is the case, or not, till he condescends to write 
like one of us. I must confess that what I like 
best of his papers under the signature of Elia (still 
I do not presume, amidst such excellence, to 
decide what is most excellent) is the account of 
Mrs. Battle's Opinions on Whist, which is also the 
most free from obsolete allusions and turns of 
expression— 

** A well of native English undefiled. 
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To those acquainted with his admired proto¬ 
types, these Essays of the ingenious and highly- 
gifted author have the same sort of charm and 
relish, that Erasmus’s Colloquies of a fine piece of 
modern Latin have to the classical scholar. 
Certainly, I do not know any borrowed pencil that 
has more power or felicity of execution than the 
one of which T have been speaking. 

It is easy to write a gaudy style without ideas, 
as it is to spread a pallet of showy colours, or to 
smear in a flaunting transparency. “ What do 
you read?”—” Words, words, words.”—” What is 
the matter?”—” Nothing/* it might be answered. 
The florid style is the reverse of the familiar. 
The last is employed as an unvarnished medium to 
convey ideas; the first is resorted to as a spangled 
veil to conceal the want of them. When there is 
nothing to be set down but words, it costs little 
to have them fine. Kouge high enough, and never 
mind the natural complexion. The vulgar, who are 
not in the secret, will admire the look of preter¬ 
natural health a)nd vigour; and the fashionable, 
who regard only appearances, will be delighted with 
the imposition. Keep to your sounding generalities, 
your tinkling phrases, and all will be well. Swell 
out an unmeaning truism to a perfect tympany of 
style. A thought, a distinction is the rock on 
which all this brittle cargo of verbiage splits at 
once. Such writers have merely verbal imagina¬ 
tions, that retain nothing but words. Or their 
^uny thoughts have dragon-wings, all green and 
gold. They soar far above the vulgar failing— 
their most ordinary speech is never sliort of an 
hyperbole, splendid, imposing, vague, incompre- 
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hensible, ma^^niloquent, a cento of sounding 
common-places. If some of us, whose “ ambition 
is more lowly ” pry a little too narrowly into nooks 
and corners to pick up a number of “ unoonsidered 
trifles,” they never once direct their eyes or lift 
their heads to seize on any 'but the most gorgeous, 
tarnished, threadbare patchwork set of phrases, the 
left-off finery of poetic extravagance, transmitted 
down through successive generations of barren 
pretenders. If they criticise actors and actresses, 
a huddled phantasmagoria of feathers, spangles, 
flioods of light, and oceans of sound float before their 
morbid sense, which they paint in the style of 
Ancient Pistol. Not a glimpse can you get of the 
merits or defects of the performers: they are 
hidden in a profusion of barbarous epithets and 
wilful rhodomontade. Our hypercritics are not 
thinking of these little fantoccini beings— 

” That strut and fret their hour upon the 

stage 

but of tall phantoms of words, abstractions, genera 
and species, sweeping clauses, periods, that unite 
the Poles, forced alliterations, astounding anti¬ 
theses— 

“And on their pons Fustian sits plumpd.” 

If they describe kings and queens, it is an 
Eastern pageant. The Coronation at either House 
is nothing to it. We get at four repeated images— 
a curtain, a throne, a sceptre, and a footstool. 
These are with them the wardrobe of a lofty ima¬ 
gination; and they turn their servile strains to 
servile uses. Do we read a description of pictures? 
It is not a reflection of tones and hues which 
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“ nature’s own sweet and cunning hand laid on,” 
but piles of precious stones, rubies, pearls, 
emeralds, Golconda’s mines, and all the blazonry 
of art. Such persons are in fact besotted with 
words, and their brains are turned with the 
glittering but empty and sterile phantoms of things. 
Personifications, capital letters, seas of sunbeams, 
visions of glory, shining inscriptions, the figures of 
a transparency, Britannia with her shield, or Hope 
leaning on an anchor, make up their 8to<^k in trade. 
They may be considered as hierogj.yphical writers. 
Images stand out in their minds isolated and 
important merely in themselves, without any 
ground-work of feeling—there is no context in their 
imaginations. Words affect them in the same way, 
by the mere sound, that is, by their possible, not by 
their actual application to the subject in hand. They 
are fascinated by first appearances, and have no 
sense of consequences. Nothing more is meant by 
them than meets the ear : they understand or feel 
nothing more than meets their eye. The web and 
texture of the universe, and of the heart of man, is 
a mystery to them : they have no faculty that 
strikes a chord in unison with it. They cannot get 
beyond the daubings of fancy, the varnish of senti¬ 
ment. Objects are not linked to feelings, words to 
things, but images revolve in splendid mockery, 
words represent themselves in their strange 
rhapsodies. The categories of such a mind are 
pride and ignorance-pride an outside show, to which 
they sacrifice everything, and ignorance of the true 
worth and hidden structure both of words and 
things. With a sovereign contempt for what is 
familiar and natural, they are the slaves of vulgar 
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affection—of a routine of high-flown phrases. 
Scorning to imitate realities, they are unable to 
invent ajiything, to strike out one original idea. 
They are 'Uot copyists of nature, it is true : but they 
are the poorest of all plagiarists, the plagiarists of 
words. All is far fetched, dear-bought, artificial, 
oriental, in subject and illusion : all is mechanical, 
conventional, vapid, Ibrmal, i^edantic in style and 
execution. They startle arul confound the under¬ 
standing of the reader, by the remoteness and 
obscurity of their illustrations : they soothe the ear 
by the monotony of the same everlasting round of 
circuitous metaphors. They are the mock-school in 
poetry and proses They flounder about between 
fustian in expression, and bathos in sentiment. 
They tantalise the fancy, but never reach the head 
nor touch the heart. Their Temple of Fame is 
like a shadowy structure raised by Dullness to 
Vanity, or like Cowper’s description of the Empress 
of Russia’s palace of ice, “ as worthless as in show 
'twas glittering.” 

“It smiled, and it was cold!” 



ON PEOPLE WITH ONE IDEA. 

There are people who have but one idea : at 
least, if they have more, they keep it a secret, for 
they never talk but of one subject. 

There is Major Cartwright : he has but one idea 
or subject of discourse, Parliamentary Eeform. 
Now Parliamentary Eeform is (as far as I know) a 
very ^ood thin^, a very "ood idea, and a very fjood 
subject to talk about, but why should it be the only 
one? To hear the worthy and gallant Major 
resume his favourite topic, is like law-business, or 
a person who has a suit in Chancery going on. 
Nothing can be attended to, nothing can be talked 
of but that. Now it is getting on, now again it is 
standing still; at one time the Master has promised 
to pass judgment by a certain day, at another he has 
put it off again and called for more papers, and both 
are equally reasons for s|>eaking of it. Like the 
piece of packthread in the barrister’s hands, he 
turns and twists it all ways, and cannot proceed a 
step without it. Some school boys cannot read but 
in their own book : and the man of one idea cannot 
converse out of his own subject. Conversation it is 
not; but a sort of recital of the preamble of a bill, 
or a collection of grave arguments for a man’s 
being of opinion with himself. It would be well if 
there was anything of character, of eccentricity in 
all this; but that ie not the case. It is a political 
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homily pereonified, a walking common-place we 
have to encounter and listen to. It is just as if a 
man was to insist on your hearing him go through 
the fifth chapter of the Book of Judges every time 
you meet, or like the story of the Cosmogony in the 
Vicar of Wakefield. It is a tune played on a barrel- 
organ. It is a common vehicle of discourse into 
which they get and arc sec down when they please, 
without any pains or trouble to themselves. Neither 
is it professional pedantry or trading quackery : it 
has no excuse. The man has no more to do with 
the question which he saddles on all his hearers 
than you have. This is what makes the matter 
hopeless. If a farmer talks to you about his pigs 
or his poultry, or a physician about his patients, or 
a lawyer about his briefs, or a merchant about stock, 
or an author about himself, you know how to 
account for this, it is a common infirmity, you have 
a laugh at his expense, and there is no more to be 
said. But here is a man who goes out of his way 
to be absurd, and is troublesome by a romantic 
effort of generosity. You cainnot say to him, “ All 
this may be interesting to you, but I have no con¬ 
cern in ityou cannot put him off ih that way. He 
has got possession of a subject which is of universal 
and paramount interest (not “ a fee-grief, due to 
some single breast ”)—and on that plea may hold 
you by the button as long as he chooses. Hie 
delight is to harangue on what nowise regards him¬ 
self : how then can you refuse to listen to what as 
little amuses you ? Time and tide wait for no man. 
The business of the state admits of no delay. The 
question of Universal Suffrage and Annual Parlia¬ 
ments stands first on the order of the day—takes 
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precedence in its own right of every other question. 
Any other topic, grave or gay, is looked upon in the 
light of impertinence, and sent to Coventry. Busi¬ 
ness is an interruption; pleasure a digression from 
it. It is a question before every company where 
the Major comes, which immediately resolves itself 
into a committee of the whole world upon it, is 
carried on by means of a perpetual virtual adjourn¬ 
ment, and it is presumed that no other is entertained 
while this is pending—a determination which gives 
its persevering advocate a fair prospect of expatiat¬ 
ing on it to his dying day. As Cicero says of study, 
it follows him into the country, it stays with him 
at home, it sits with him at breakfast, and goes out 
with him to dinner. It is like a part of his dress, 
of the costume of his person, without which he 
would be at a loss what to do. If he meets you in 
the street, he accosts you with it as a form of 
salutation : if you see him at his own house, it is 
supposed you come upon that. If you happen to 
remark, “ It is fine day, or the town is full,” it is 
considered as a temporary compromise of the 
question; you are suspected of not going the whole 
length of the principal. As Sancho, when re¬ 
primanded for mentioning his homely favourite in 
the Duke’s kitchen, defended himself by saying— 
” There I thought of Dapple, and there I spoke of 
him ”—so the true stickler for Keform neglects no 
opportunity of introducing the subject wherever he 
is. Place its veteran champion under the frozen 
north, and he will celebrate sweet smiling Eeform : 
place him under the mid-day Afric suns, and he will 
talk of nothing but Reform—Reform so ‘sweetly 
smiling and so sweetly promising for the last forty 
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yeargi—a topic of this sort of which the person him¬ 
self may be considered as almost sole proprietor and 
patentee is an estate for life, free from all 
incumbrance of wit, thought, or study, you live 
upon it as a settled income; and others might as 
well think to eject you out of a capital freehold 
house and estate ae think to drive you out of it 
into the wide world of common sense and argument. 
Every man’s house is his castle; and every man’s 
common place is his stronghold, from which he 
looks out and smiles at the dust and heat of contro¬ 
versy raised by a number of frivolous and vexatious 
questions—“ Bings the world with the vain stir!’* 
A cure for this and every other evil would be a 
Parliamentary Reform; and so we return in a 
perpetual circle from the point in which we set out. 
Is not this a species of sober madness more provok¬ 
ing than the real ? Has not the theoretical 
enthusiast his mind as much warped, as much 
enslaved by one idea as the acknowledged lunatic, 
only that the former has no lucid intervals. If you 
see a visionary of this class going along the street, 
you can tell as well what he is thinking of and will 
say next as the man that fancies himself a tea-pot 
of the Czar of Muscovy. The one is as inaccessible 
to reason as the other : if the one raves, the other 
dotes! 

There are some who fancy the Com Bill the 
root of all evil, and others who trace all the miseries 
of life to the practice of muffling up children in 
nightclothes when they sleep or travel. They will 
declaim by the hour together on the first, and argue 
themselves black in the face on the last. It is in 
vain that you give up the point. They persist in 
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the debate and bef^in again—“ But don’t you 
see?” These sort of partial obliquities, as they 
are more entertaining and original, are also by their 
nature intermittent. They hold a man but for a 
season. He may have one a year or every two 
years; and though, while he is in the heat of any 
new diseovery, he will let you hear of nothing else, 
lie varies from himself, and is amusing un- 
designedly. He is not like the chimes at midnight. 

People of the character here spoken of, that is, 
who tease you to death with some one idea, 
generally differ in their favourite notion from the 
rest of the world; and indeed it is the love of 
distinction which is mostly at the bottom of this 
]::^uliarity. Thus one f)erson is remarkable for 
living on a vegetable diet, and never fails to enter¬ 
tain you all dinner-time with an invective against 
animal food. One of this self-denying class, who 
adds to the primitive simplicity of this sort of food 
the recommendation of having it in a raw state, 
lamenting the death of a patient whom he had 
augured to be in a good way as a convert to his 
system, at last accounted for his disappointment in 
a whisper—” But she ate meat privately, depend 
upon it.” It is not pleasant, though it is what one 
submits to willingly from some people, to be asked 
every time you meet, whether you have quite left 
off drinking wine, and to be complimented or 
condoled with on your looks according as you 
answer in the negative or affirmative. Abenethy 
thinks his pill an infallible cure for all disorders. A 
person once complaining to hie physician That he 
thought his mode of treatment had not answered. 
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he assured him it was the best in the world,— 
“ and as a proof of it ” says he, “I have had one 
gentleman, a patient with your disorder, under the 
same regimen for the last sixteen years I ” I have 
known persons with minds entirely taken up at all 
times and on all occasions v^ith such questions as 
the Abolition of the Slave-trade, the Restoration of 
the Jews, or the Progress of Unitarianism. I my¬ 
self at one period took a pretty strong turn to 
inveighing against the doctrine of Divine Right, 
and am not yet cured of my prejudice on that 
subject. How many projectors have gone mad in 
good earnest from incessantly harping on one idea, 
the discovery of the philosopher’s stone, the finding 
out the longitude or paying off the national debt! 
The disorder at length conies to a fatal crisis; but 
long before this, and while tiiey were walking about 
and talking as usual, the derangement of the fancy, 
the loss of all voluntary power to control or alienate 
their ideas fVom the single subject that occupied 
them, was gradually taking place, and overturning 
the fabric of the understanding by wrenching it all 
on one side. Alderman Wood has, I should suppose, 
talked of nothing but the Queen in all companies 
for the last six months. Happy Alderman Wood! 
Some persons have got a definition of the verb, 
others a system of short-hand, others a cure for 
t3rphu8 fever, other a method for prevet)ting the 
counterfeiting of bank-notes, which they think the 
best possible, and indeed the only one. Others 
insist there have been only three great men in the 
world, leaving you to add a fourth. A man who 
has been in Germany will sometimes talk of nothing 
but what is German : a Scotchman always leads the 
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discourse to his own country. Some descant on 
the Kantean philosophy. There is a conceited 
fellow about town who talks always and every¬ 
where on this subject. He wears the Categories 
round his neck like a pearl chain : he plays off the 
names of the primary and transcendental qualities 
like rings on his fingers. He talks of the Kantean 
system while he dances; he talks of it while he 
dines, he talks of it to his children, to his 
apprentices, to his customers. He called on me to 
convince me of it, and said I was only prevented 
l!rom becoming a complete convert by one or two 
prejudices. He knows no more about it than a 
pikestaff. Why then does he njake so much 
ridiculous fuss about it? It is not that he has got 
idiis one idea in his head, but that he has got no 
other. A dunce may talk on the subject of the 
Kantean philosophy with great impunity; if he 
opened his lips on any other, he might be found 
out. A French lady who had married an English¬ 
man who said little, excused him by saying—“ He 
is always thinking of Locke and Newton.” This 
is one way of passing muster by following in the 
suite of great names!—A friend of mine, whom I 
met One day in the street, accosted me with more 
than usual vivacity, and said, ” Well, we’re selling, 
we’re selling!” I thought he meant a house. 
“ No,” he said, ” haven’t you seen the advertise¬ 
ment in the papers? I mean five-and-twenty copies 
of the Essay.” This work, a comely, capacious 
q.uarto on the most abstruse metaphysics, had 
occupied his sole thoughts for several years, and he 
concluded that I must be thinking of what he was. 
I believe, however, I may say I am nearly the only 
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person that ever read, certainly that ever pretended 
to understand! it. It is an ori^(inal and most 
ingenious work, nearly as incomprehensible as it is 
original, and as quaint as it is ingenious. If the 
author is taken up with the ideas in his own head 
and no others, he has a right : for he has ideas there 
that are to be met with no where else, and which 
occasionally would not disgrace a Berkeley. A 
dextrous plagiarist might get himself an immense 
reputation by putting them in a popular dress. 
Oh ! how littlei do they know, who have never done 
anything but repeat after others by ix)te, the pangs, 
the labour, the yearnings and misgivings of mind it 
costs, to get at the germ of an original idea—to dig 
it out of the hidden recesses of thought and nature, 
and bring it half-ashamed, struggling, and deformed 
into the day—to give words and intelligible symbols 
to that which was never imagined or expressed 
before. It is as if the dumb should speak for the 
first time, as if things should stammer out their 
own meaning, through the imperfect organs of 
mere sense. I wish that some of our fluent, 
plausible declaimers, who have siuch store of words 
to cover the want of ideas, could lend their art to 
this writer. If he, “ poor, unfledged ” in this 
respect, “ who has scarce winged from view o’ th* 
nest,” could find a language for his ideas, truth 
would find a language for some of her secrets. 
Mr. Fearn was buried in the woods of Indostan. 
In his leisure from business and from tiger-shooting, 
he took it into his head to look into his own mind. 
A whim or two, an odd fancy, like a film before the 
eye, now and then crossed it : it struck him as 
something curious, hut the impression at first dis- 
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appeared like breath upon glass. He thought no 
more of it; yet still the same conscious feelings 
returned, and what at first was chance or instinct, 
became a habit. Several notions had taken posses¬ 
sion of his brain relating to mental processes which 
he had never heard alluded to in conversation, but 
not well versed in such matters, he did not know 
whether they were to be found in learned authors or 
not. He took a journey to the capital of the 
Peninsula on purpose, bought Locke, Reid, Stewart, 
and Berkeley, whom he consulted with eager 
curiosity when he got home, but did not find what 
he looked for. He set to work himself; and in a 
few weeks, sketched out a rough draught of his 
thoughts and observations on bamboo-paper. The 
eagerness of his new pursuit together with the 
diseases of the climate, proved too much for his 
constitution, and he was forced to return to this 
country. He put his metaphysics, his bamboo 
manuscript, into the boat with him, and as he 
floated down the Ganges, said to himself, “If I 
live, this will live : if I die, it will not be heard of.” 
What is fame to this feeling? The babbling of an 
idiot I He brought the work home with him, and 
twice had it stereotyped. The first sketch he 
allowed was obscure, but the improved copy he 
thought could not fail to strike. It did not succeed. 
The world, as Goldsmith said of himself, made a 
point of taking no notice of it. Ever sinc^e he has 
had nothing but disappointment and vexation—the 
greatest and most heart-breaking of all others—that 
of not being to make yourself understood. Mr. 
Fearn tells me there is a sensible writer in the 
Momthly Review, who sees the thing in its proper 
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light, and says bo. But I have heard of no other 
instance. There, notwithstanding ideas in this 
work, neglected and ill-treated as it has been, that 
lead to more curious and subtle speculations on some 
of the most disputed and difficult points of the 
philosophy of the human mind (such as relation, 
abstraction, etc.) than have been thrown out in any 
work for the last sixty years, I mean since Hume; 
for since his tipie there has been no metaphysician 
in this country worth the name. Yet i'ui his 
Treatise on Human Nature, he tells us, “fell still¬ 
born from the press.” So it is that knowledge 
works its way, and reputation lingers far behind it. 
But truth is better than opinion, I maintain it; and 
as to the two stereotyped and unsold editions of the 
Essay on Consciougness, I say Honi soit qui mal y 
pensef — My Uncle Tody liad one idea in his head, 
that of his bowling-green, and another, that of the 
Widow Wadman. Oh, spare them both ! I will 
dnly add one more anecdote in illustration of this 
theory of the mind’s being occupied with one idea, 
which is most frequently of a man’s self. A 
celebrated lyrical writer happened to drop into a 
small party where they had just got the novel of 
Bob Roy, by the author of Waverly. The motto 
in the title-page was taken from a poem of his. 
This was a hint sufficient, a word to the wise. 
He instantly went to the book-shelf in the next 
room, took down the volume of his own poems, 
read the whole of that in question aloud with mani- 
flest complacency, replaced it on the shelf, and 
walked away, taking no more ‘notice of Rob Roy 
than if there had been no such person, nor of the 
new novel than if it had not been written by its 
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renowned author. There was no reciprocity in this. 
But the writer in question does not admit of any 
merit second to his own. 

Mr. Owen is a man remarkable for one idea. 
It is that of himself and the Lainark cotton-mills. 
He carries this idea backwards and forwards with 
him from Glasgow to London, without allowing any¬ 
thing for attrition, and expects to find it in the 
same state of purity and perfection in the latter 
place as at the former. He acquires a wonderful 
velocity and imf)enetrability in his undaunted 
transit. Kesistance to him is vain, while the 
whirling motion of the mail-coach remains in his 
head. 


" Nor Alps nor Apennines can keep him out, 

Nor fortified redoubt.’^ 

He evetti got possession, in the suddenness of his 
onset, of the steam-engine of the “ Times ” News¬ 
paper, and struck off tdn thousand woodcuts of the 
Projected Villages, which afforded an ocular 
demonstration to all who saw them of the practi¬ 
cability of Mr. Owen’s whole scheme. He comes 
into a room with one of these documents in his 
hand, with the air of a school-master and a quack 
doctor mixed, asks very kindly how you do, and on 
hearing you are still in an indifferent state of health 
owing to bad digestion, instantly turns round, and 
observes, that “ All that will be remedied in hia 
plan; that indeed he thinks too much attention has 
been paid to the mind, and not enough to the body; 
that in his system, which he has now perfected and 
which will shortly be generally adopted, ^e has 
provided effectually for both; that he has been long 
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of opinion that the mind depends altogether on the 
physical organization, and where the latter is 
neglected or disordered, the former must languish 
nnd want its due vigour; that exercise is therefore 
a part of his system, with full liberty to develop 
every faculty of mind and body; that two objections 
had been made to his New View of Society, viz.^ 
its want of relaxation from labour, and its want 
of variety; but the first of these, the too great 
restraint, he trusted he had already answei*ed, for 
where the f)ower8 of mi'nd and body were freely 
exercised and brought out, surely liberty must be 
allowed to exist in the highest degree and as to the 
second, the monotony which would be produced by 
a regular and general plan of co-operationi, he 
conceived he had proved in his, “ New View ” and 
“ Addresses to the higher Classes,” that the co¬ 
operation he had recommended was necessarily 
conducive to the most extensive improvement of 
the ideas and faculties, and where this was the 
case, there must be the greatest possible variety 
instead of a want of it.” And having said this, 
this expert and sweeping orator takes up his hat and 
walks downstairs after reading his lecture of truisms 
like a playbill or an apothecary’s advertisement; 
and should stop him at the door to say by way 
of putting in a word in common, that Mr. Southey 
seems somewhat favourable to his pJlan ih, his late 
Letter to Mr. William Smith, he looks at you with 
a smile of pity at the futility of all opposition and 
the idleness of all encouragement. People who 
thus swell out some vapid scheme of their own 
into undue importance seem to me to labour under 
water in the head—to exhibit a huge hydrocephalus ! 
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They may be very worthy people for all that, but 
they are bad companions and very indifferent 
reasoners. Tom Moore says of someone some¬ 
where, “ That he puts hie hand in his breeches 
pocket like a crocodile.” The phrase is hierogly- 
phical; but Mr. Owen and others mif^ht be said to 
put their foot in the question of social improve¬ 
ment and reform much ib the same unaccountable 
manner. 

I hate to be surfeited with anything, however 
sweet. I do not want to be always tied to the same 
question, as if there were no other in the world. 
I like a mind more catholic. 

I am not for ” a cdllusion ” but ” an exchange” 
of ideas. It is well to hear what other f)eople have 
to say on a number of subjects. I do not wish to 
be always respiring the same confined atmosphere, 
but to vary the scene, and get a little relief and 
fresh air out of doors. Do all we can to shake it 
off, there is always enough pedantry, egotism, and 
self-conceit left lurking behind; we need not seal 
ourselves up hermetically in these precious qualities; 
so as to think of nothing but our own wonderful 
discoveries, and hear nothing but the sound of our 
own voice. Scholars, like princes, may learn some¬ 
thing by being incognito. Yet we see those who 
cannot go into a bookseller’s shop, or bear to be five 
minutes in a stage-coach, without letting you know 
who they are. They carry their reputation about 
with them as the snail does its shell, and sit under 
its canopy, like the lady in the lobster. I cannot 
understand this at all. What is the use of,a man’s 
always revolving round his own little circle? He 
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must, one should think, be tired of it himself, as 
well as tire other people. A well-known writer says 
with much boldness, both in the thought and 
expression, that “ a Lord is imprisoned in the 
Bastille of a name, and cannot enlarge himself into 
man; ’ ’ and I have known men of genius in the 
same predicament. Why must a man be for ever 
mouthing out his own poetry, comparing himself 
with Milton, passage by passage, and weighing 
every line in a balance of j)osthumou8 fame which 
he holds in his own hands? It argues a want of 
imagination as well as common sense. Has he no 
ideas but what he has put into verse; or none in 
common with his hearers? Why should he think 
it the only scholar-like thing, the only “virtre 
extant” to see the merit of his writings, and that 
” men were brutes without them?” Why should 
we bear a grudge to all art, to all beauty, to all 
wisdom that does not spring from his own brain? 
Or why should he fondly imagine that there is but 
one fine thing in the world, namely poetry, and that 
he is the only poet in it? It will never do. 
Poetry is a very fine thing; but there are other 
things besides it. Everything must have its turn. 
Does a wise man think to enlarge his comprehension 
by turning his eyes only on himself, or hope to 
conciliate the admiration of others by scouting, 
proscribing, and loathing all that they delight in? 
He must either have a disproportionate idea of him¬ 
self, or be ignorant of the world in which he lives. 
It is quite enough to have one class of people bom 
to think the universe made for them! It seems 
also to argue a want of repose, of confidence, atid 
firm faith in a man’s real pretensions to be always 
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dragging them forward into the foreground, ag if 
the proverb held here —Out of sight out of mind. 
Does he, for inatance, conceive that no one would 
ever think of his poetry, unless he forced it upon 
them by repeating it himself? Does he believe all 
competition, all allowances of author’s merit fatal to 
him? Must he, like Moody in the Country Girl, 
lock up the faculties of his admirers in ignorance of 
ail other fine things, painting, music, the antique, 
lest they should play truant to him? Methinks 
such a proceeding implies no good opinion of his 
own genius or their taste :—it is deficient in dignity 
atid in decorum. Surely if any one is convinced of 
the reality of an acquisition, he can bear not to 
have it spoken of every minute. If he knows he 
has an undoubted superiority in any respect, he will 
not be uneasy because every one he meets is not in 
the secret, nor staggered by the report of rival 
excellence. One of the first mathematicians and 
classical scholars of the day weus mentioning it as a 
compliment to himself that a cousin of his, a girl 
from school, had said of him—“ You know 
(Manning) is a very plain good sort of a young man, 
but he is not anything at all out of the common.” 
Leigh Hunt once said to me—“ I wonder I never 
heard you speak upon this subject before which you 
seem to to have studied a good deal.” I answered, 
” Why, we were not reduced to that, that I know 
of!” 


There are persons who, without being charge¬ 
able with the vice here spoken of, yet ” stand 
accountant for as great a sin; ’ ’ though not dull and 
monotonous, they are vivacious mannerists in their 
conversation, and excessive egotists. Though they 
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run over a thousand subjects in mere gaiety of hearty 
their delight still flows from one idea, namely, 
themselves. Open the book in what i>age you will, 
there is a frontispiece of themselves staring you in 
the face. They are a sort of Jacks o’ the Green, 
with a spring of laurel, a little tinsel, and a little 
smut, but still playing antics and keeping in inces¬ 
sant motion, to attract attention and extort your 
pittance of approbation. Whether they talk of the 
town or the country, fx)eti-y or politics, it comes to 
much the same thing. If they talk to you of the 
town, its diversions, “its palaces, its ladies, and its 
streets,’’ they are the delight, the grace and orna¬ 
ment of it. If they are describing the charms of 
the country, they give no account of any individual 
spot or object or source of pleasure but the 
circumstance of their being there. “ With them 
conversing, we forget all place, all seasons, and 
their change.” They perhaps pluck a leaf or a 
flower, patronize it, and hand it to you to admire, 
but select no one feature of beauty or grandeur to 
dispute the palm of perfection with their own 
persons. Their lural descriptions are mere land¬ 
scape backgrounds with their own portraits in an 
engaging attitude in front. They are not observing 
or enjoying the scene, but doing the honours as 
masters of the ceremonies to 'nature, and arbiters 
of elegance to all humanity. If they tell a love- 
tale of enamoured princesses, it is plain they fancy 
themselves the hero of the piece. If they discuss 
poetry, their encomiums still turn on something 
genial and unsophisticated, meaning their own 
style; if they enter into politics, it is understood 
that a hint from them to the potentates of Europe 
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is suflicient. In short, as a lover (talk of what you 
will, brings in his mistress at every turn, so those 
persons contrive to divert attention to the same 
darling object—they are, in fact, in love with them¬ 
selves, and like lovers, should be left to keep their 
own company. 



ON THE PICTURESQUE AND IDEAL. 

The natural in visible objects is whatever is 
ordinarily presented to the senses: the picturesque 
is that which stands out, and catches the attention 
by some striking peculiarity : the ideal is that which 
answers to the preconceived imagination and 
appetite in the mind for love and beauty. The 
picturesque depends chiefly on the principle of 
discrimination or contrast; the ideal on harmony 
and continuity of effect : the one surprises, the other 
satisfies the mind; the one starts off from a given 
point, the other reposes on itself; the one is deter¬ 
mined by an excess of form, the other by a 
concentration of feeling. 

The picturesque may be considered as something 
like an excrescence on the face of nature. It runs 
imperceptibly into the fantastical and grotesque. 
Fairies and satyrs are picturesque; but they are 
scarcely ideal. They are an extreme and unique 
conception of a certain thing, but not of what the 
mind delights in, or broods fondly over. The image 
created by the artist’s halnd is not moulded and 
fashioned by the love of good and yearning after 
grace and beauty, but rather the contrary : that is, 
they are ideal deformity, not ideal beauty. Rubens 
was perhaps the most picturesque of painters; but 
he was almost the least ideal. So Rembrandt was 
<out of sight) the most picturesque of colourists; as 
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Corre"^o was the most ideal. In other words, his 
composition of lipjht and shade is more a whde, 
more in unison, more blended into the same 
harmonious feeling than Rembrandt’s, who staggers 
by contrast, but does not soothe by gradation. 
Correggio’s forms, indeed, had a picturesque air; 
for they often incline (even when most beautiful) to 
the quaintness of caricature. Vandyke, I think, 
was at once the least picturesque and least ideal of 
all the great painters. He was purely natural, and 
neither selected from outward forms nor added any¬ 
thing from his own mind. He owes everything to 
perfect truth, clearness, and transparency; and 
though his productions certainly arrest the eye, and 
strike in a room full of pictures, it is from the 
contrast they present to other pictures, and from 
being stripped quite naked of all artificial advant¬ 
ages. They strike almost as a jiiece of white paper 
would, hung up in the same situation,.—T begin 
with saying that whatever stands out from a given 
line, and as it were projects upon the eye, is 
picturesque; and this holds tnie (comparatively) in 
form and colour. A rough terrier-dog, with hair 
bristled atad matted together, is picturesque. As 
we say, there is a decided character in it, a marked 
determination to an extreme point. A shock-dog 
is odd and disagreeable, but there is nothing 
picturesque in its appearance; it is a mere mass of 
flimsy confusiom. A goat with projecting horns and 
pendant beard is a picturesque animal; a sheep is 
not. A horse is only picturesque from opposition of 
colours; as in Mr. Northcote’s study of Gadshill, 
where the white horse’s head coming against the 
dark scowling face of the man makes as flne a 
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oontraBt as can be imagined. As old stump of a. 
tree with rugged bark, and one or two straggling 
branches, a little stunted hedge-row line marking 
the boundary of the horizon, a stubble-field, a wind¬ 
ing path, a rock seen against the sky, picturesque» 
because they have all of them prominence and a 
distinctive character of their own. They are not 
objects (to borrow Shakespeare’s phrase) “ of no 
mark or likelihood.” A country may be beautiful, 
romantic, or sublime, without being picturesque. 
The Lakes in the North of Eng*land are not 
picturesque, though certainly the most interesting 
flight in this country. To be a subject for painting, 
a prospect must present sharp striking points of 
view or singular forms, or one subject must relieve 
and set off another. There must be distinct stages 
and salient points for the eye to rest upon, or start 
from, in its progress over the expanse before it. 
The distance of a landscape will oftentimes look 
flat or heavy, that the trunk of a tree or a ruin in 
the foreground would immediately throw into 
perspective and turn to air. Rembrandt’s land¬ 
scapes are the least picturesque in the world, except 
from the straight lines and sharp angles, the deep 
incision and dragging of his pencil, like a harrow 
over the ground, and the broad contrast of earth and 
sky. Earth, in his copies, is rough and hairy; and 
Pan has struck his hoof against it I A camel is a 
picturesque ornament in a landscape or history-piece. 
This is not merely from its romantic and oriental 
character; for an elephant has not the same effect, 
and if introduced as a necessary appendage, is also an 
unwieldy incumbrance. A negro’s head in a group is 
picturesque from contrast; so are the spots on a 
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panther’s hide. This was the principle tliat Paul 
Veronese went upon, who said the rule for com- 
lx)sitio^D, was hla<'k upon v^hite, and white upon black. 
He was a pretty good judge. His celebrated picture 
of the Marriage of Cana is in all likelihood the com- 
pletest piece of workmanship extant in the art. 
When 1 saw it, it nearly covered one side of a large 
room in the liouvre (being itself forty feet by 
twenty)—and it seemed as if that side- of the apart¬ 
ment was thrown open, and you looked out at the 
open sky, at buildings, marble pillars, Turks, 
Negroes, Tuusicians, all the famous painters of the 
time, the tables loaded with viands, goblets, and 
dogs under them—a sparkling, overwhelming con¬ 
fusion, a briglit unexpected reality—the only fault 
you could find was that no miracle was going on in 
the faces of the spectators: the only miracle there 
was the picture itself! A French gentleman, who 
showed me this “ triumph of painting ” (as it has 
been called) perceiving 1 was struck with it, ob¬ 
served, “ My wife admires it exceedingly for the 
facility of the execution.” I took this proof of 
sympathy for a compliment. It is said that when 
Humboldt, the celebrated traveller and naturalist, 
was introduced to Bonaparte, the Emperor addressed 
him in these words—” Vous aimez la botanique^ 
Monsieur ”—and on the other’s replying in the 
affirmative, added—” Kt ma femme aussif This 
has been found fault with as a piece of brutality and 
insolence in the great man by bigoted critics, who do 
not know what a thing it is to get a Frenchwoman 
to agree with them in any point. For my part, I 
took the observation as it was meant, and it did not 
put me out of conceit with myself or the picture 
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that Madame (Merrime^) liked it as well as 
Monsieur L’Anglois. Certainly, there could be no 
harm in that. By the side of it happened to be 
hung two allegorical pictures of Rubens (and in such 
matters he too was “no baby'’)—I don't remember 
what the figures were, but the texture seemed of 
wool or cotton. The texture of the Paul Veronese 
was not wool or cotton, but stuff, jewels, flesh, 
marble, air, whatever composed the essence of the 
varied subjects, in endless relief and truth of hand¬ 
ling. If the Fleming had seen hi?^ two allegories 
hanging where they did, he would, without a 
question, have wished them far enough. 

I imagine that Rubens' landscapes are picture¬ 
sque ; Claude’s are ideal, Rube'ns’ is always in 
extremes; Claude in the middle. Rubens carries 
some one peculiar quality or feature of nature to the 
utmost verge of probability: Claude balances and 
harmonises different forms and no one thing over¬ 
powers another. Rainbows, showers, partial gleams 
of sunshine, moon-light, are the means with which 
Rubens produces his most gorgeous and enchanting 
effects: there are neither rainbows nor showers, nor 
sudden bursts of sunshine, nor glittering moonbeams 
in Claude. He is all softness and proportion; the 
other is all spirit and brilliant excess. The two sides 
(for example) of one of Claude’s landscapes balance 
one another, as in a scale of beauty in Rubens the 
several objects are grouped together with capricious 
wantonness. Claude has more repose : Rubens more 
gaiety and extravagance. And here it might be 
asked : Is a rainbow a picturesque or an ideal object? 
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It seems to me to be both. It is an accident in 
nature ; but it is an inmate of the fancy. It startles 
and surprises the sense, but it soothes and tranquili- 
ses the spirit. It makes the eye glisten to behold it, 
but the mind turns to it long after it has faded from 
its place in the sky. It has both properties then of 
giving an extraordinary impulse to the mind by the 
singularity of its appearance, .and of riveting the 
imagination by its intense beauty. 1 may just notice 
here in passing, that I think the effect of moonlight 
is treated in an ideal manner in the well-known line 
in Shakespeare— 

“See how the moonlight sleeps upon yon bank.“ 
The image is heightened by the exquisiteness of the 
expressiohi beyond its natural beauty, and it seems 
as if there could be no end to the delight taken in 
it.—A number of sheep coming to a pool of water 
to drink, with shady trees in the background, the 
rest of the flock following them, and the shepherd 
alnd his dog left carelessly behind, is sureily the 
ideal in landscape composition, if the ideal has its 
source in the interest excited by a subject, in its 
power of drawing the affections after it linked in a 
golden chailn, and in the desire of the mind to dwell 
on it for ever. The ideal, in a word, is the height 
of the pleasing, that which satisfies and accords 
with the inmost longing of the soul: the picturesque 
is merely a sharper and bolder impression of reality. 
A mornihg mist drawing a slender veil over all 
objects is at once picturesque and ideal :• for it in 
the first place excites immediate surprise and 
admiration, and in the next a wish for it to con- 
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tinue, and a fear lest it should he too soon 
dissipated. Is the Cupid riding on a lion in the 
ceiling at Whitehall, and urging him with a spear 
over a precipice, with only clouds and sky beyond, 
most picturesque or ideal? It has every effect of 
startling contrast and situation, and yet inspires 
breathless expectation and wonder for the event. 
Rembrandt’s Jacob’s Dream, again, is both—fear¬ 
ful to the eye, but reahsing that loftiest vision of 
the soul. Take two faces in Leonardo da Vinci’s 
Last Supper, the Judas and the St. John; the one 
is all strength, repu'lsive character, the other is all 
divine grace and mild sensibility. The individual, 
the characteristic in painting, is that which is in a 
marked manner the idcMl is that which we wish 
anything to be, and to contemplate without measure 
and without end. The first is truth, the last is 
good. The one appeals to the sense and under- 
eitanding, the other to the will and the affections. 
The truly beautiful and grand attracts the mind to 
it by instinctive harmony, is absorbed in it, and 
nothing can ever part them afterwards. Look at a 
Madonna of Raphael’s: wliat gives the ideal 
character to the expression, the insatiable purpose 
of the soul, or its measureless content in the object 
of its contemplation? A portrait of Vandyke’s ie 
mere indifference and stifl-life in the comparison : 
iti has not in it the principle of growing and still 
unsatisfied desire. In the ideal there is no fixed 
stint or limit but the limit of possibility : it is the 
infinite with respect to human capacities and 
wishes. Love is for this reason an ideal passion. 
We give to it our all of hope, of fear, of present 
enjoyment, and stake our last chance of happiness 
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wilfully and desperately upon it. A good authority 
puts into the mouth of one of his heroines— 

“ My bounty is as boundless as the sea, 

My love as deep !”— 

How many fair catechumens will there be found 
in all ages to repeat as much after Shakespeare’s 
Juliet I 



PART III 

THE VICTORIAN PERIOD. 

Matthew Arnold was the son of the famous Head 
Master of Rugby. He was born in 1822 and 
educated at Rugby and Balliol College, Oxford. 
He afterwards became a Fellow of Oriel. Arnold 
achieved his reputation principally as a poet, and 
his verse was full of grace and purity, and filled 
with the Greek spirit of beauty. At the same time 
he was one of the greatest literary critics of the 
century, as well as being one of the greatest 
scholars. He had an unequalled skill in provoking 
discussion by his criticism on education, politics 
and literature. He wrote beautiful prose, at first 
very quiet and classical, but afterwards more 
embellished and ornamental. He maintained the 
credit of essay writing at a high level. He was 
Professor of Poetry at Oxford from 1857 to 1867. 

Arnold was at times rather affected and his tone 
varied with the nature of his subject, but he was 
a geinus and he secured a very high place amongst 
the literary men of the Victorian era. He died 
in 1888. 


MILTON. 

The most eloquent voice of our century uttered, 
shortly before leaving the world, a warning cry 
against ‘ the Anglo-Saxon contagion.’ The ten¬ 
dencies and aims, the view of life and the social 
economy of the ever-multiplying and spreading 
Anglo-Saxon race, would be found congenial, this 
prophet feared, by all the prose, all the vulgarity 
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amongst mankind, and would invade eJnd over¬ 
power all nations. The true ideal would be lost, a 
general sterility of mind atod heart would set in. 

The prophet had in view, no doubt, in the 
warning thus given, us and our colonies, but the 
United States still more. There fche Anglo-Saxon 
race is already most numerous, there it increases 
fastest; there material interests are most absorbing 
and pursued with most energy; there the ideal, the 
saving ideal, of a high and rare excellence, seems 
perhaps to suffer most danger of being obscured and 
lost. Whatever one may think of the general 
danger to the world from the Anglo-Saxon conta¬ 
gion, it appears to me difficult to deny that the 
growing greatness and influence of the United 
States does bring with it some danger to the ideal 
of a high and rare excellence. The average man is 
too much a religion there; his performance is un¬ 
duly magnified, his shortcomings are not duly seen 
and admitted. A lady in the State of Ohio sent to 
me only the other day a volume on American 
auhors; the praise given throughout was of such 
high pitch that in thanking her I could not forbear 
saying that for only one or two of the authors 
named was such a strain of praise admissible, and 
that we lost all real standard of excellence by prais¬ 
ing so uniformly and immoderately. She answered 
me with charming good temper, that very likely I 
was quite right, but it was pleasant for her to think 
that excellence was common and abundant. But 
excellence is not common and abundant; on the 
contrary, as the Greek poet long ago said, e'xcellence 
dwells among rocks hardly accessible, and a man 
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must always wear liis heart out before he can reach 
her. Whoever talks of excellence as common and 
abundant, is on the way to lose all right standard 
of excellence. And when the right standard of 
excellence is lost, it is lu^t likely that much which 
is excellent will be produceid. 

To habitute ourselves, therefore, to approve, as 
the Bible says, things that are really excellent is of 
the highest importance. And some apprehension 
■may, justly be caused by a tendency in America^ne 
to take, or at any rate, attempt to take, profess to 
take, the average man and his performances too 
seriously, to over-rate and over-praise what is not 
rea'lly superior. 

But we have met here to-day to witness the 
unveiling of a gift in Milton’s honour, and a gift 
bestowed by an American, Mr. Childs of 
Philadelphia ; whose cordial hospitality so many 
Englishmen, I myself among the number, have 
experienced in America. It was onily last autumn 
that Stratford-upon-Avon celebrated the reception 
of a gift from the same generous donor in honour 
of Shakespeare. Shakespeare and Milton—he who 
wishes to keep hie standard of excellence high, 
cannot choose two better objects of regard and 
honour. And it is an American who has chosen 
«them, and whose beautiful gift in honour of one of 
them, Milton, with Mr. Whittier’s simple and true 
lines inscribed upon it, is unveiled to-day. 

Perhaps this gift in honour of Milton, of which 
I am asked to speak, is, even more than the gift in 
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honour of Shakespeare, one to suggest edifying 
reflections to us. 

Like Mr. Whittier, 1 treat the gift of Mr. Childs 
as a gift in honour of Milton, although the window 
given is in memory of his second wife, Catherine 
Woodcock, the ‘ late es|X>used saint ’ of the famous 
sonnet, who died in cliild-bed at the end of the first 
year of her marriage with Milton, and who lies 
buried here with her infant. Milton is buried in 
Cripplegate, but he lived for a good while in this 
parish of 8t. Margaret’s Westminster, and here he 
composed part of Paradise Lost , and the whole of 
Paradise lie(jained. and Samson. Agonistes, When 
death deprived him of the Catherine whom the new 
window commemorates, Milton had still some 
eighteen years to live, and Cromwell, his ‘ chief of 
men,’ was yet ruling England. But the Bestora- 
tion, with its ‘ Sons of Belial,’ was not far off ; and 
in the meantime Milton’s heavy affliction had laid 
fast hold upon liim, his eyesight had failed totally, 
he was blind. In what remained to him of life he 
had the consolation of producing the Paradise Lost 
and the Samson Agonistes, and such a consolation 
we may indeed count as no slight one. But the 
daily life of happiness in common things and in 
domestic affections—a life of which, to Milton as to 
Dante, too small a share was given—he seems to 
have known most, if not only, in his one married 
year with the wife who is here buried. Her form 
‘ vested all in white,’ as in his sonnet he relates that 
after her death she appeared to him, her face veiled, 
but with ‘ love, sweetness, and goodness ’ shining in 
her person,—this fair and gentle daughter of the 
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rigid sectariflt of Hackney, this lovable companion 
with’ whom Milton had rest and happiness one year, 
is a part of Milton indeed, and in calling up her 
memory, we call up his. 

And in calling up Milton’s memory we call up, 
let me say, a memory upon which, in prospect of 
the Anglo-Saxon contagion and of its dangers sup¬ 
posed and real, it may be well to lay stress even 
more than upon Shakespeare’s. If to our English 
race an inadequate sense for perfection of work is a 
real danger, if the discipline of respect for a high 
and flawless excellence is peculiarly needed by us, 
Milton is of all our gifted men the best lesson, the 
most salutary influence. In the sure and flawless 
perfection of his rhythm and diction he is as admir¬ 
able as Virgil or Dante, and in this respect he is 
unique amongst us. No one else in English' 
literature and art possesses the like distinction. 

Thompson, Cowper, Wordsworth, all of the good 
poets who have studied Milton, followed Milton, 
adopted his form, fail in their diction and rhythm if 
we try them by that digh standard of excellence 
maintained by Milton constantly. From style really 
high and pure Milton never departs; their departures 
from it are frequent. 

Shakespeare is divinely strong, rich, and attract¬ 
ive. But sureness of perfect style Shakespeare 
himself does not possess. I have heard a politician 
express wonder at the treasures of political wisdom 
in a certain celebrated scene of Troilus and Gressida; 
for my part I am at least equally moved to wonder 
at the fantastic and false diction in which Shakes- 
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peare has in that scene clothed them. Milton, from 
one end of Paradise Lost to the other, is in his 
diction and rhythm constantly a great artist in the 
great style. Whatever may be said as to the 
subject of his poem, as to the conditions under which 
he received his subject and treated it, that praise, at 
any rate, is assured to him. 

For the rest, justice is not at present done, in 
my opinion, to Milton’s management of the inevit¬ 
able matter of a Puritan epic, a matter full of 
difficulties, for a poet. Justice is not done to the 
architectonics^ as Goethe would have called them, of 
Paradise Lost; in these, too, the |)ower of Milton’s 
art is remarkable. But this may be a proposition 
which requires discussion and development for 
establishing it, and they are impossible on an 
occasion like the present. 

That Milton, of all our English race, is by his 
diction and rhythm the one artist of the highest rank 
in the great style whom we have; this I take as 
requiring no discussion, this I take as certain. 

The mighty power of poetry and art is generally 
admitted. But where the soul of this power, of this 
power at its best, chiefly resides, very many of us 
fail to see. It resides chiefly in the refining and 
elevation wrought in us by the high and rare excel¬ 
lence of the great style. We may feel the effect 
without being able to give ourselves, clear account of 
its cause, but the thing is so. Now, no race needs 
the influences mentioned, the influences of refining 
and elevation, more than ours and in poetry and art 
our grand source for them is Milton. 
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To what does he owe this supreme distinction? 
To nature first and foremost, to the bent of nature 
for inequality which to tlie worsliippers of the 
average man is so unacceptable; to a gift, a divine 
favour. ‘ The older one grows,’ says Gfoethe, ‘ the 
more one prizes natural gifts, because by no pos¬ 
sibility can they be procured and stuck on.’ Nature 
formed Milton to be a great j)oet. But what other 
poet has shown so 8in(iere a sense of the grandeur of 
his vocation, and a moral olfort so constant and 
sublime to make and keep himself worthy of it? The 
Milton of religious and [)olitical controversy, and 
perhaps of domestic life also, is not seldom disfigured 
by want of amenity, by acerbity. The Milton of 
poetry, on the other hand, is one of those great men 
“ who are modest ”—to quote a fine remark of 
Leopardi, that gifted and stricken young Italian, 
who in his sense for poetic style is worthy to be 
named with Dante and Milton—“ who are modest, 
because they continually compare themselves, not 
with other men, but with that idea of the perfect 
which they have before their mind.” The Milton of 
poetry is the man, in his own magnificent phrase, 
of ” devout prayer to that Eternal Spirit that can 
enrich with all utterance and knowledge, and sends 
out his Seraphim, with the hallowed fire of his altar, 
to touch and purify the lips of whom he pleases.” 
And finally, the Milton of poetry is, in his own 
words again, the man of ‘‘ industrious and select 
reading.” Continually he lived in companionship 
with high and rare excellence, with the great 
Hebrew poets and prophets, with the great poets of 
Greece and Home. The Hebrew compositions were 
not in verse, and cannot be inadequately represented 
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by the grand, measured prose of our English Bible. 
The verse of the poets of Greece and Rome no trans¬ 
lation can adequately reproduce. Prose cannot have 
the power of verse, verse-translation may give 
whatever of charm is in the soul and talent of the 
translator himself, but never the specific charm of 
the verse and poet translated. In our race are 
thousands of readers, j)resently there will be millions, 
who know not a word of Greek ^xnd Latin, and will 
never learn those languages. If this host of readers 
are ever to gain any sense of the power and charm 
of the great poets of antiquity, their way to gain it 
is not tiirough translations of the ancients, but 
through the original poetry of Milton, who has the 
like power and charm, because he has the like great 
style. Through Milton they may gain it, for in 
conclusion, Milton is English. This master in the 
great style of the ancients is English. Virgil, whom 
Milton loved and honoured, has at the end of the 
/Eneid a noble passage, where Juno, seeing the 
defeat of Turnus and the Italians imminent, the 
victory of the Trojan invaders assured, entreats 
Jupiter that Italy may nevertheless survive and be 
herself still, may retain her own mind, manners, 
and language, and not adopt those of the conqueror; 
Jupiter grants the prayer, he promises perpetuity 
and the future to Italy—Italy reinforced by what¬ 
ever the Trojan race has, but Italy, not Troy. This 
we may take as a sort of parable suiting ourselves. 
All the Anglo-Saxon contagion, all the flood of 
Anglo-Saxon commonness beats vainly against the 
great style but cannot shake it, and has to accept 
its triumph. But it triumphs in Milton, m one of 
our own race, tongue, faith, and morals. Milton 
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has made the great style no longer an exotic here; 
he has made it an inmate amongst us, a leaven, and 
a power. Nevertheless he, and his hearers on both 
sides of the Atlantic, are English, and will remain 
English.— 

The English race overspreads the world, and at 
the same time the ideal of an excellence the most 
high and the most rare abides a possession with it 
for ever. 



JOHN KEATS. 

Poetry, according to Milton’s famous saying 
should be ‘ simple, sensuous, impassioned.’ No one 
can question the eminency, in Keats’s ix)etry, of the 
quality of the sensuousness. Keats as a poet is 
abundantly and enchantingly sensuous ; the question 
with some people will be, whether he is anything 
else. Many things may be brought forward which 
seem to show him as under the fascination and sole 
dominion of sense, and desiring nothing better. 
There is the exclamation in one of his letters: “ 0 
for a life of sensations rather than of thoughts!” 
There is the thesis, in another, ‘‘that with a great 
poet the sense of Beauty overcomes every other con¬ 
sideration, or rather obliterates all consideration.” 
There is Haydon’s story of him, how ‘ he once covered 
his tongue and throat as far as he could reach with 
Cayenne pepper, in order to appreciate the delicious 
coldness of claret in all its glory—his own expres¬ 
sion ! ’ One is not much surprised when Hay don 
further tells us, of the hero of such a story, that 
once for six weeks together he was hardly ever sober. 
‘ He had no decision of character,’ Hay don adds ; ‘no 
object upon which to direct his great jjowers.’ 

Character and self-control, the virtus verusque 
labor so necessary for every kind of greatness, and 
for the great artist, too, indispensable, appear to be 
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wanting, certainly, to this Keats of Hay don’s 
portraiture. They are wanting also to the Keats of 
the Letters to Fanny Brawne. These letters make 
as unpleasing an impression as Hay don’s anecdotes. 
The editor of Haydon’s journals could not well omit 
what Hay don said of his friend, but for the publica¬ 
tion of the Letters to Fanny Brawne I can see no 
good reason whatever. Their pubheation appears to 
me, I confess, inexcusable ; they ought never to have 
been published. But published they are, and we 
have to take notice of tliein. Letters written when 
Keats was near his end, under the throttling and 
unmanning grasp of mortal disease, we will not 
judge. But here is a letter written some months 
before he was taken ill. It is printed just as Keats 
wrote it : 

You have absorb’d me. I have a sensation at 
the present moment as though I was 
dissolving—I should be exquisitely miser¬ 
able without the hope of soon seeing you. 
I should be afraid to separate myself far 
from you. My sweet Fanny, will your 
heart never change? My love, will it? I 

have no limit now to my love. 

Your note came in just here. 1 cannot be 
happier away from you. ’Tis richer than 
an Argosy of Pearles. Do not threat me 
even in jest. I have been astonished that 
Men could die Martyrs for religion—1 have 
shuddered at it. I shudder no more—I 
could be martyred for my Eeligion—I 
could die for that. I could die for you. 
My creed is Love and you are its only 
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tenet. You have ravished me away by a 
Power I cannot resist; and yet 1 could 
resist till I saw you; and even since I have 
seen you I have endeavoured often “ to 
reason against tlie reasons of my Love.” 

I can do that no more—the pain would be 
too great. My love is selfisii. 1 cannot 
breathe without you.’ 

A man who writes love-letters in this strain is 
probably predestined, one may observe, to misfor¬ 
tune in his love-affairs; hut that is nothing. The 
complete enervation of the writer is the real point 
for remark. \Ve have the tone, or rather the entire 
want of tone, the abandonment of all reticence and 
all dignity, of the merely sensuous man, of the man 
who ‘ is passion’s slave.’ Nay, we have them in 
such wise that one is tempted to speak even as 
Blackwood or the Quarterly were in the old days 
wont to speak; one is tempted to say that Keats’s 
love-letter is the love-letter of a surgeon’s appren¬ 
tice. It has in its relaxed self-abandonment 
something underbred and ignoble, as of a youth ill 
brought up, without the training which teaches us 
that we must put some constraint ufK)n our feelings 
and ufX)n the expres.sion of them. It is the sort of 
love-letter of a surgeon’s apprentice which one 
might hear read out in a. brea(*h -of promise case, or 
in the Divorce Court. The sensuous man speaks in 
it, and the sensuous man of a badly bred and badly 
trained sort. That many who are themselves also 
badly bred and badly trained should enjoy it, and 
should even think it a beautiful and characteristic 
production of him whom they call their ‘ lovefy and 
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beloved Keats,’ does not make it better. These are 
the admirers whose pawing and fondness does no 
good but harm to the fame of Keats; who concen¬ 
trate attention upon what in him is least wholesome 
and most questionable ; who worship him, and would 
have the world worship him too, as the poet of 

‘ Light feet, dark violet eyes, and parted hair. 
Soft dimpled hands, white neck, and creamy 
breast.’ 

This sensuous strain Keats had, and a man of 
his poetic powers could not, whatever his strain, but 
show his talent in it. But he has something more, 
and something better. We who believe Keats to 
have been by his promise, at any rate, if not fully 
by his performance, one of the very greatest of 
English poets, and who believe also, that a merely 
sensuous man cannot either by promise or by per¬ 
formance be a very great poet, because poetry 
interprets life, and so large and noble a part of life 
is outside of such a man’s ken,—we cannot but look 
for signs of character and virtue. And indeed, the 
elements of high character Keats undoubtedly has, 
and the effort to develop them ; the effort is frustrated 
and cut short by misfortune, and disease, and time, 
but for the due understanding of Keats’s worth the 
recognition of this effort, and of the elements on 
which it worked, is necessary. 

Lord Houghton, who praises very discriminat¬ 
ingly the poetry of Keats, has on his character also 
a remark full of discrimination. He says: ‘The 
faults of Keats’s disposition were precisely the 
contrary of those attributed to him by common 
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opinion.’ And he gives a letter written after the 
death of Keats by his brother George, in which the 
writer, speaking of the fantastic Johnny Keats 
invented for common opinion by Lord Byron and 
by the reviewers, declares indignantly: ‘ John was 
the very soul of manliness and courage, and as much' 
like the Holy Ghost as Johnny Keats.' It i& im¬ 
portant to note this testimony, and to look well for 
whatever illustrates and confirms it. 

Great weight is laid by Lord Houghton on such 
a direct profession of faith as the following : ‘ That 
sort of probity and disinterestedness,’ Keats writes 
to his brothers, ‘ which such men as Bailey possess 
does hold and grasp the tip-top of any spiritual- 
honours that can be paid to anything in this world. ’ 
Lord Houghton says that ‘ never have words more 
effectively expressed the conviction of the superiority 
of virtue above beauty than those.’ 

But merely to make a profession of faith of the 
kind here made by Keats is not difficult; what we 
should rather look for is some evidence of the 
instinct for character, for virtue, passing into the 
man’s life, passing into his work. 

Signs of virtue, in the true and large sense of 
the word, the instinct for virtue passing into the life 
of Keats and strengthening it, 1 find in the admir¬ 
able wisdom and temper of what he says to his friend 
Bailey on the occasion of a quarrel between Keynolds 
and Haydon:— 

* Things have happened lately of great per¬ 
plexity ; you must have heard of i;hem; 
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Reynolds and Haydon retorting and re¬ 
criminating, and parting for ever. The 
same thing has happened between Haydon 
and Hunt. It is unfortunate; men should 
bear with each other; there lives not the 
man who may not cut up, aye, lashed to 
pieces, on his weakest side. The best of 
men have but a portion of good in 

them.The sure way, Bailey, is 

first to know a man’s faults, and 
then be passive . If, after that, he 
insensibly draws you towards him, then 
you liave no power to break the Jink. 
Before I felt interested in either Rey¬ 
nolds or Haydon, I was well read in 
their faults; yet, knowing them, 1 have 
been cementing gradually with both. I 
have an afl'ection for both, for reasons 
almost opposite; and to both 1 must of 
necessity cling, supported always by the 
hope that when a little time, a few years, 
shall have tried me more fully in their 
esteem, I may be able to bring them 
together.’ 

Butler has well said that ‘ endeavouring to 
enforce upon our own minds a practical sense of 
virtue, or to beget in others that practical sense of 
it which a man really has himself, is a virtuous 
act/ And such an ‘ endeavouring ’ is that of Kea^is 
in those words written to Bailey. It is more than 
mere words; so justly thought and so discreetly 
urged as it is, rises to the height of a virtuous act. 
It is proof of character. 
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The same thing may be said of some words 
written to his friend Charles Brown, whose kindness, 
willingly exerted whenever Keats chose to avail 
himself of it, seemed to free him from any pressing 
necessity of earning his own living. Keats felt that 
he must not allow this state of things to continue. 
He determined to set himself to ‘ fag on as others 
do ’ at periodical literature, rather than to endanger 
his independence and his self-respect; and he writes 
to Brown:— 

‘ I had got into a habit of mind of looking 
towards you as a help in all difficulties. 
This very habit would be the present of 
idleness and difficulties. You will see it 
is a duty I owe to myself to break the 
neck of it. I do nothing for my sub¬ 
sistence—make no exertion. At the end 
of another year you shall applaud me, 
not for verses, but for conduct.’ 

He had not, alas, another year of health before 
him when he announced that wholesome resolve; it 
then wanted but six months of the day of his fatal 
attack. But in the brief time allowed to him he did 
what he could to keep his word. 

What character, again, what strength and 
clearness of judgment, in his criticism of his own 
productions, of the public, and of ‘ the literary 
circles! ’ His words after the severe reviews of 
Endymion have often been quoted; they cannot be 
quoted too often :— 

‘ Praise or blame has but a momentary effect 
on the man whose love of beauty in the 
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abstract makes him a severe critic on his 
own works. My own criticism has given 
me pain without comparison beyond what 
Blackwood or the Quarterly could possibly 
inflict; and also, when I feel I am right, 
no external praise can give me such a 
glow as my own solitary reperception and 
ratification of what is fine. J. S. is per¬ 
fectly right in regard to the “ slipshod 
Endymion.” That it is so is no fault of 
mine. No ! though it may sound a little 
paradoxical, it is as good as 1 had jxjwer 
to make it by myself.’ 

And again, as if he had foreseen certain of his 
admirers gushing over him, and was resolved to 
disengage his responsibility :— 

* I have done nothing, except for the amuse¬ 
ment of a few people who refine upon 
their feelings till anything in the un- 
understandable way will go down with 
them. I have no cause io complain 
because I am certain anything really fine 
will in these days be felt. I have no 
doubt that if I had written Othello I 
should have been cheered. I shall go on 
with patience.’ 

Young poets almost inevitably over-rate what 
they call ‘ the might of poesy,’ and its power over 
the world which now is. Keats is not a dupe on 
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this matter any more than he is a dupe about the 
merit of his own performances:— 

‘ I have no trust whatever in poetry. I don’t 
wonder at it; the marvel is to me how 
people read so much' of it.’ 

His attitude towards the public is that of strong 
man, not of a weakling avid of praise, and made to 
‘ be snuff’d out by an article ’ :— 

‘ I shall ever consider the public as debtors to 
me for verses, not myself to them for 
admiration, which I can do without.’ 

And again, in a passage where one may perhaps 
find fault with the capital letters, but surely with 
nothing else:— 

‘ I have not the slightest feel of humility to¬ 
wards the public or to anything in 
existence but the Eternal Being, the 
Principle of Beauty, and the Memory of 

great Men.I would be subdued 

before my friends, and thank them for 
subduing me; but among multitudes of 
n;en I have no feel of stooping; I hate 
the idea of humility to them. I never 
wrote one single line of poetry with the 
least shadow of thought about their 
opinion. Forgive me for vexing you, but it 
eases me to tell you: I could not live 
without the love of my friends; I would 
jump down Etna for anv great public good 
—but I hate a mawkish populjirity. I 
cannot be subdued before them. My 
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glory would be to daunt and dazzle the 
thousand jabberers about pictures and 
books.’ 

Against these artistic and literary ‘ jabberers,’ 
amongst whom Byron fancied Keats, probably, to be 
always living, flattering them and flattered by them, 
he has yet another outburst:— 

‘ Jnst 80 much as I am humbled by the 
genius above my grasp, am 1 exalted and 
look with hate and contempt upon the 
literary world. Who could wish to be 
among the commonplace crowd of the 
little famous, who are each individually 
lost in a throng made up of themselves ’ 

And he loves Fanny Brawne the more, he tells 
her, because he believes that she has liked him for 
his own sake and for nothing else. ‘ I have met 
with women who I really think would like to be 
married to a Poem and to be given away by a Novel.’ 

There is a tone of too much bitterness and 
defiance in all this, a tone which he with great 
propriety subdued and corrected when he wrote his 
beautiful preface to Endymion. But the thing to 
be seized is, that Keats had flint and iron in him, 
that he had character; that he was, as his brother 
George says, ‘ as much like the Holy Ghost as 
Johnny Keats/ as that imagined sensuous weakling 
the dehght of the literary circles of Hampstead. 

It is a pity that Byron, who so misconceived 
Keats, should never have known how shrewdly 
Keats, on the other hand, had characterised him, as 
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‘a fine thing * in. the sphere of ‘ the wordly, 
theatrical and pantomimical.’ But indeed nothing is 
more remarkable in Keats than his clear-sightedness, 
his lucidity ; and lucidity is in itself akin to character 
and to high and severe work. In spite, therefore, 
of his overpowering feeling for beauty, in spite of his 
sensuousness, in spite of his facility, in spite of his 
gift of expression, Keats could say resolutely:— 

‘ I know nothing, I have read nothing; and I 
mean to follow Solomon’s directions, “ Get 
learning, get understanding.” There is 
but one way for me. The road lies 
through application, study, and thought. 
I will pursue it.’ 

And of Milton, instead of resting in Milton's 
incomparable phrases, Keats could say, although 
indeed all the while ‘ looking upon fine phrases,’ as 
he himself tells us, ‘ like a lover ’ :— 

‘ Milton had an exquisite passion for what is 
properly, in the sense of ease and pleasure, 
poetical luxury; and with that, it appears 
to me, he would fain have been content, 
if he could, so doing, preserve his self- 
respect and feeling of duty performed; 
but there was working in him, as it were, 
that same sort of thing which operates in 
the great world to the end of a prophecy’s 
being accomplished. Therefore he devoted 
himself rather to the ardours than the 
pleasures of song, solacing himself at 
intervals with cups of old wine.* 
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In his own poetry, too, Keats felt that place 
must be found for ‘ the ardours rather than the 
pleasures of song,’ although he was aware that he 
was not yet ripe for it. 

‘But my flag is not unfurl’d, 

On the Admiral-staff, and to philosophise, 

I dare not yet.’ 

Even in his pursuit of ‘ the pleasures of song,’ 
however, there is that stamp of high work which is 
akin to character, which is character passing into 
intellectual production. The best sort of poetry— 
that,’ he truly says, ‘ is all 1 care for, all I live for.’ 
It is curious to observe how this severe addiction of 
his to the best sort of poetry affect him with a cer¬ 
tain coldness, as if the addiction had been to mathe¬ 
matics, towards those prime objects of a sensuous 
and passionate poet’s regard, love and women. He 
speaks of ‘ the opinion I have formed of the general¬ 
ity of women, who appear to me as children to 
whom I would rather give a sugar-plum than my 
time.’ He confesses ‘ a tendency to class women in 
my books with roses and sweetmeats—they never 
see themselves dominant; ’ and he can understand 
how the unpopularity of his poems may be in part 
due to ‘ the offence which the ladies,’ not un¬ 
naturally ‘ take at him ’ from this cause. Even to 
Fanny Brawne he can write ‘ a flint-worded letter,* 
when his mind is heaped to the full with poetry :— 

‘ I know the generality of women would hate 
me for this; that I should have so 
unsoftened, so hard a mind as to forget 
them; forget the brightest realities for the 
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dull imaginationfi of my own brain. 

My heart seems now made of iron—I 
could not write a proper answer to an 
invitation to Idalia.’ 

The truth is that ‘ the yearning passion for the 
Beautiful,’ which was with Keats, as he himself 
truly says, the master passion, is not a passion of 
the sensuous or sentimental man, is not a passion 
of the sensuous or sentimental poet. It is an 
intellectual and spiritual passion. It is ‘ connected 
and made one,’ as Keats declares that in his case it 
was, ‘ with the ambition of the intellect.’ It is, as 
he again says, ‘ the mighty abstract idea of Beauty 
in all things.’ And in his last days Keats wrote:— 

‘ If I should die, I have left no immortal work 
behind me—nothing to make my friends 
proud of my memory; hut I have loved 
the principle of beauty in all thingSy alnd 
if I had had time I would have made 
myself remembered.’ 

He has made himself remembered, and remem¬ 
bered as no merely sensuous poet could be; and he 
has done it by having ‘ loved the principle of beauty 
in all things.’ 

For to see things in their beauty is to see things 
in their truth, and Keats knew it. ‘ What the 
Imagination seizes as Beauty must be Truth,’ he 
says in prose; and in immortal verse he has said the 
same thing, 

‘Beauty is truth, truth beauty—that jis all. 

Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know.’ 
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No, it is not all; but it is true, deeply true, and 
we have deep need to know it. And with beauty 
goes not only truth, joy goes with her also; and this 
too Keats saw and said, as in the famous first line 
of his Endijmion it stands written: 

‘A thing of beauty is a joy for ever.’ 

It is no small thing to have so loved the principle 
of beauty as to perceive the necessary relation of 
beauty with truth, and of both with joy. Keats 
was a great spirit, and counts for far more than 
many even of his admirers suppose, because this 
just and high perception made itself clear to him. 
Therefore a dignity and a glory shed gleams over 
his life, and happiness, too, was not a stranger to 
it. ‘ Nothing startles me beyond the moment,’ he 
says; ‘ the setting sun will always set me to rights, 
or if a sparrow come before my window I take 
part in its existence and pick about the gravel.’ 
But he had terrible bafflers—consuming disease and 
early death, ‘ I think,’ he writes to Iteynolds, ‘if I 
had a free and healthy and lasting organisation of 
heart, and lungs as strong as an ox’s, so as to be 
able to bear unhurt the sliock of extreme thought 
and sensation without weariness, I could pass my 
life very nearly alone, though it should last eighty 
years. But I feel my body too weak to support me 
to the height; I am obliged continually to check 
myself, and be nothing.’ He had against him even 
more than this; he had against him the bUnd power 
which we call Fortune. ‘ 0 that something 
fortunate,’ he cries in the closing months of his 
life, ‘ had ever happened to me or my brothers:— 
then I might hope,—but despair is forced upon me 
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as a habit.’ So baffled and so sorely tried,—^while 
laden, at the same time, with a mighty formative 
thought requiring health, and many days, and 
favouring circumstances, for its adequate mani¬ 
festation—what wonder if the achievement of Keats 
be partial and incomplete? 

Nevertheless, let and hindered as he was, and 
with a short term and imperfect experience,— 
'young,’ as he says of himself, ‘ and writing at 
random, straining after particles of light in the 
midst of a great darkness, without knowing tEe 
bearing of any one assertion, of any one opinion,’— 
notwithstanding all this, by virtue of his feeling for 
beauty and of his perception of the vital connection 
of beauty with truth, Keats accomplished so much 
in poetry, that in one of the two great modes by 
which poetry interprets, in the faculty of naturalistic 
interpretation, in what we call natural magic, he 
ranks with Shakespeare. ‘ The tongue of Kean,’ he 
says in an admirable criticism of that great actor 
and of his enchanting elocution, ‘the tongue of Kean 
must seem to have robbed the Hybla bees and left 
them houeyless. There is an indescribable gusto in 
his voice;—in Richard, “ Be stirring with the lark 
to-morrow, gentle Norfolk 1” comes from him as 
through the morning atmosphere towards which he 
yearns.’ This magic this ‘indescribable gusto in the 
voice,’ Keats himself, too, exhibits in his poetic 
expression. No one else in English poetry, save 
Shakespeare, has in expression quite the fascinating 
felicity of Keats, his perfection of loveliness. ‘ I 
think,’ he said humbly, ‘ I shall be among the 
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English poets after my death.’ He is; he is with 
Shakespeare. 

For the second great half of poetic interpretation, 
for that faculty of moral interpretation, which is in 
Shakespeare, and is informed by him with the same 

g )wer of beauty as his naturalistic interpretation 
eats was. not ripe. For the architectonics of 
poetry, the faculty which presides at the evolution of 
works like the Agamemnon or Lear, he was not ripe. 
His EndyTTLion, as he himself well saw, is a failure, 
and his Hyperion, fine things as it contains, is not a 
success. But in shorter things, where the matured 
power of moral interpretation, and the high archi¬ 
tectonics which go with complete poetic develop¬ 
ment, are not required, he is perfect. The poems 
which follow prove it,—prove it far better by them¬ 
selves than anything which can be said about them 
will prove it. Therefore I have chiefly spoken here 
of the man, and of the elements in him which' 
explain the production of such work. 



PART IV. 

THE MODERN PERIOD. 

Mr. Hilaire Belloc was born of half-French parentage 
at St. Cloud near Paris in 1870. Ho was educated 
at the Oratory School, Birmingham and Balliol 
College, Oxford. Since he left the University he 
has been occupied mainly with literature and has 
travelled a great deal on the Continent of Europe. 
He has written on a groat variety of subjects and 
his clearness and vividness make his essays very 
pleasant and easy to understand. He is always very 
entertaining, and during the Great War he made 
a high reputation by a series of vigorous war 
articles. Ho has published valuable studies of 
Dan ton and Robespierre, two 6f the most famous 
figures of the French Revolution. He was a 
member of Parliament from 1906 to 1910 and the 
head of the English Literature Department of the 
East London College from 1911 to 1913. He has 
written poetry, but now a days devotes himself 
almost entirely to prose. 

ON PEOPLE IN BOOKS. 

It is a matter for the curious to examine (but 
not the wisest will determine it) why people in books 
are so extraordinarily different from real people. You 
might imagine that the people in biographies at least 
would be more or less like human beings—but they 
never are. A man may say that the reason of this 
is that biography to-day is always a sort of* modem, 
pale, conventional, and hypocritical affair—that the 
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biographer dare not print nine-tenths of his material 
under our modem tyranny of suppression, and that 
be has necessarily to make a puppet of his man. 
But there are others besides modern biographies, and 
it is true of them all that the people inside are not 
human. Yon have biographies of men who have 
accumulated vast fortunes without a hint of their 
main passion ; biographies of men of lineage in which 
you are given to understand that their distinction was 
due to some individual worth and force. 

Biographies of the frankest and most brutal 
periods, biographies of men long dead, biographies 
written by enemies, all have this in common, that 
the person inside the book does not go on like a 
human being. Autobiographies give one a better 
chance, but even there, though you get something 
much more vivid, you never get a real man. It 
seems as though the writing of an autobiography or 
confession always went with a twist, either morbid 
or megalomaniac. Take the very best one of them 
all, Rousseau’s; it can be proved, and research has 
proved it, that he is perpetually maligning himself. 
As for St. Augustine’s (oh, how dull!) he tells us 
little and his purpose is so far from being autobio¬ 
graphical that it does not come under the same 
criticism; and as for Borrow, those who have read 
him assure me that he is perpetually f)erforming 
marvellous feats of intelligence and courage to which 
there is no witness at all but himself. Hagio- 
graphers are appalling. They do not attempt to 
present a living figure, though I will make an 
exception for one account of the death of St, Thomas 
of Canterbury; I forget which, but it is full of 
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realities. Your stock hagiographer, as, for instance, 
he of the Carolingian period, postulates three things, 
the noble birth of his hero, his boldly standing up 
to somebody else (usually a layman), and his per¬ 
forming a number of actions precisely similar to 
those which others of the type have performed; it 
is almost mechanical; it is like the leader in a party 
newspaper describing a party speech by a party 
man. 

People in histories also are not human beings. 
The moment you try to make them human in 
writing your history a demon enters and makes you 
make a great quantity of little mistakes. For 
instance, you are writing about a man with one eye, 
and you are determined to make him^ human; you 
find out all you can about that eye,' whether the 
other one was of glass, or was just left screwed up 
in the old-fashioned style. You get right about the 
■date of the time when he lost his eye, the effect 
which this one eye had on other people, and all 
the rest of it. You make the man live again before 
.you, and the moment you begin writing about him 
you will make his left eye his right eye. It is the 
knowledge of this, and the fear of the powerful 
Demon who works it, that makes historians shun the 
human being and stuff their books full of ghosts 
paler than any other that wander by Acheron. 

This is especially true of historians of war. The 
people they write about occupy “ strategic ” points 
(a phrase which is blankly meaningless to the writer 
Bs to the reader), they “ grasp ” the situation at a 
glance, they “master detail,” they are (when the 
author is against them), “ in spite of all their faults, 
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not devoid of physical courage,” or (if the author ia 
in favour of them) ‘‘acting with that quiet decision 
which is characteristic of them” (and of bad actora 
in problem plays too, by the way), but they never 
live. 

Now and then you get flashes; the eyes glance, 
the tones take on reality, there ia a human voice and 
gesture, but it dies again. Perhaps the most vivid 
and most fascinating of such histories to our tongue 
is Napier’s. You will continually find such flashes 
in it—but they are not {permanently connected. It 
is odd that the moat living of histories are the 
exceedingly simple and bald relations, set down under 
primitive conditions of society when a man merely 
desired to chronicle dates and facts. How it is so 
no one can tell, but a plain statement of some not 
very interesting thing with just a verb and a sub¬ 
stantive will do the trick. For instance, where 
Eginhard says of Charlemagne that everything about 
him was virile ‘‘except his voice, which was high,” 
or again, where Fulcher of Chartres (I think it is) 
says of a spy on the crusading march that he was 
“short in the nose and in every virtue.” But even 
the early historians build up no continuously living 
figure. 

When it comes to novelists the matter is 
notorious. The people in novels not only do not go 
on like real people, but they do things sometimes 
physically, always morally, impossible to real people. 
I have often wished to know a professional novelist 
in order to ask him why his people went on like that. 
To take quite small points. A lover and his lady in 
a novel will often hunt the fox. So far so good. 
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There is nothing impossible about that. When they 
have done running after the animal they go home 
together, and their horses walk side by side. How 
is that done? Except horses in cavalry regiments or 
in circuses, or horses constrained and tied by leather 
thongs, in front of wheeled vehicles, when were two 
horses ever seen that walked the same pace side by 
side? The novelist may say that it is necessary to 
the convention of his novel. It would spoil a love 
scene if he showed one of the two horses dragging 
further and further behind the other (as one of 
them always does), and then having to canter or trot 
every three minutes to catch up his neighbour, and 
it would also spoil his love scene if he made one of 
the horses walking slowly and the other dancing, 
which in real life is one of the ways in which people 
attempt to keep two horses abreast. But there are 
many things in your novel which have no such 
excuse, and which are equally out of nature. For 
instance, people sit down suddenly and write 
enormous cheques at a moment’s notice. Now even 
the richest man cannot do that, He has his money 
invested, he does not waste it by letting it lie idle 
in gigantic balances of a current account. Then 
again, the things they do with their mouths. “No,** 
she laughed. How on earth could that be done? 
If you try to laugh and say “No” at the same time 
it sounds like neighing—yet people are perpetually 
doing it in novels. If they did it in real life they 
would be locked up. Another thing that people do 
in novels on all sides is to make immensely long 
speeches. Sometimes the whole matter of the 
author’s views upon some big matter, like the fate 
of the soul for instance, comes pouring out in a solid 
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page and a half of spoken stuff. In real life the only 
people who do this are politicians, and even they 
only do it on stated and ritual occasions; they do 
not do it in private houses. Sometimes they try, 
but they are interrupted. 

Yet again, consider the vast number of titles 
which people have in novels. I cannot call to mind 
one single novel without a title—I mean no novel 
of the modern kind. Of course there must be such, 
but they are certainly rare. Now in real life things 
are not thus. All the ordinary people of this country 
go about day after day without meeting lords and 
ladies, but in novels something like half the 
characters come in quite casually with titles, and I 
have been told that it is a matter of professional 
pride with some novelists to be able to get the 
complicated system of English titles exactly right, 
and that they will even fabricate difficult problems 
for the pleasure of solving them, as do men who play 
chess. They will take the younger son of an earl, 
make him a Colonial Cabinet Minister, and then 
triumphantly settle for you which of the two 
“honourables” he is; or again, they will marry the 
heiress of a marquisate inheritable in the female line 
to the eldest son of a man who comes into a barony 
later in the book—and get it absolute. But people 
in real life do not care much about these things. 

Conversely, a very large number of things that 
do happen in real life and are interesting never seem 
to get into novels. For instance, repetitions. Your 
hero will fall off a horse and break something, but 
he does not do it twenty times as he would if he 
were a living being. A man comes late to dinner, 
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but he is not always coming late for dinner as he 
would if he were human; and, what is worse, a 
score of highly interesting real types never get 
between covers at all. 

Take, for instance, that immoderately common 
type, among the most common of God’s creatures, 
which 1 will call “the Silent Fool,” the man who 
hardly ever talks, and when he does says something 
80 overwhelmingly silly that one remembers it all 
one’s life. I can recollect but one Silent Fool in 
modern letters, but ho comes in a book which is one 
of the half-dozen immortal achievements of our time, 
a book like a decisive battle, or like the statue of 
John the Baptist at South Kensington, a glory for 
us all. I meaJn, the Diary of a Nobody, In that you 
will find the silent Mr. Padge, who says ” That’s 
right ’’—and nothing more. 

One might go on for ever piling up instances of 
this divorce between the supposed pictures of our 
modern life and the truths of it. I will end with 
what is to me, perhaps, the most glaring of all; the 
attitude of fiction towards what is called “ success.” 
No matter who the author is no matter what his 
knowledge of the world, he simply cannot draw 
“successful men” as they are, that is, in a diversity 
as great as any to be discovered in the human race. 
Men who have “got on,” that is, who are at once 
well to do and well-known, are as different as men 
with the toothache or as men with warts on their 
chins. 

Some are kind, some brutal, some cleyer, some 
stupid, some get their money by luck, some by in- 
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heritance, some by theft, some few by being able 
to make or do something better than their fellows, 
but at any rate in real Hfe, when you are about to 
meet some one who is known to you as “successful,’* 
you never have the slightest idea what you are going 
to meet, your last ex]>erience of the sort is no guide 
to the next, and the “successful” chap may turn out 
to be anything at all. But in novels your wealthy 
and well-known man is invariably powerful in 
character. It never fails. He may be good or bad, 
English or foreign, young or old, but he always has 
in him' something of what you see in a very good 
sergeant-major at a few shillings a week, an experi¬ 
enced head master at a few hundreds a year, or a 
capable engineer on a passenger-ship. He displays 
qualities which have no more to do with what is 
called “ success ” now-a-days than red hair or brown 
boots have. In a word, your successful man is a 
type in the novel. In real liffe, he is not a type at 
all—he is any one. And another thing you never 
get in a Tovel is a well-mannered man or a bad- 
mannered man. I cannot recollect one character 
who interrupts at the top of his voice, nor any one 
who joins the conversation of others in an easy way. 
But suppose one filled a novel with real people, what 
escape would there be from daily life? 



THE SHADOWS. 


It is always in a time when one’s attention is 
at the sharpest strain, when innumerable details are 
separately and clearly grasped by the mind, and, in 
a word, when the external circumstances of life is 
most real to us that the comic contrast between our¬ 
selves and the greatness outside us can best be 
appreciated. 

We humans make all that present which is never 
there, and which is always hurrying past us like 
the tumble of a stream, an all-important thing. 

A form of dress unusual at one particularly 
insignificant moment, a form of words equally 
unusual, and so forth, seem like immovable eternities 
to us; they seem so particularly in those moments 
when we are most thoroughly mixed with our time. 
Then what fun it is to remember that the whole 
thing, all the trappings of life, are nothing but a 
suit of clothes: old-fashioned almost before we have 
used them and worthless anyhow. 

It is a general election that has made me think 
these things. 

In the moment of an election men mix together 
very closely; the life of one’s time is set before one 
under a very brilliant and concentrated light, which 
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shows a thousand things one had forgotten in the 
habits of the nation. 

One sees so many kinds of men, one finds about 
one the relics of so many philosophies, one is 
astonished to meet, still surviving, so many illusions 
that these contemporary details take up a very 
exaggerated place in our mind. Then it is good for 
one to remember that the whole of it is but a little 
smoke. 

There are commonplace tags in history which 
boys can never understand. One of the most 
commonplace and the most worn is Burke’s ex¬ 
clamation in the Bristol election. He heard of the 
death of a man, and said: “What shadows we are, 
and what shadows we pursue!” and the phrase has 
gone threadbare, and no school-boy can understand 
why his elders dwell upon that phrase. 

The reason is that it expresses a thing which is 
not only obvious, but which also happens to be of 
the utmost moment, and it is peculiarly valuable 
coming from Burke, who of all men was keenest 
upon the shams of his time, who of all men was most 
immersed in the game of t)olitic8, who of all men, 
perhaps, in Parliamentary history, was capable of 
self-deception and of the salaried advocacy which is 
the basis of self-deception. Burke is, as it were, a 
little god or idol of your true politician. He was 
a politician of the politicians, Burke is to the 
politician what Keats is to the poet, the exemplar, 
the mirror of the profession; yet Burke it was who 
said: “ What shadows we are, and what shadows 
we pursue!” He was quite right. 
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A little time ago in Paris an experiment was 
tried, which later was repeated in London. It was 
a curious success in ea/ch capital. The experiment 
was this; to put upon the stage a play, the time 
of which was the sixties of the last century, and to 
dress the actors up in the clothes of the sixties. 
In Paris they went further: they reproduced the 
slang, the jests, the very tone and affectations of 
fashion which marked the period*of Napoleon III. 
The younger generation, which could not remember 
the time, looked on curiously at the experiment. To 
the older people it was comic, with an uncanny 
comedy, and tiie irony of it was sometimes more 
bitter than they likexi. Bo this was man ! This was 
the immortal being! This was the ambitious fellow 
who would now write a deathless poem, now discover 
the ultimate truths of Hell and Heaven; now 
dominate the earth with his machines, now enter 
the adventure of Mexico—and the rest! There he 
was, in peg-top trousers, long whiskers, and an 
absurd top hat with a naiTow brim. And there was 
woman, the woman, for whom such and such a mani 
had killed himself, such and such another had 
volunteered for the Crimea; or the woman of whom 
a third had made a distant idol in the Atlas when 
be was out in Africa. And there was the woman 
upon whom the Court depended, or the Ministry; 
there was the woman who had inspired the best 
work of Hugo, or who had changed the life of Henan. 
She wore a crinoline. At the back of her head was 
a mass of ugly false hair , and how odd these gestures 
seemed, and what qaieer turns of phrases there were 
in her language I What waxwork, and how dead the 
whole thing seemed! 
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That experiment in either capital was a dreadful 
one, which will not easily be tried again. Like all 
things that grip the mind, the power of its action 
lay in its truth, and the truth which vivified that 
experiment and gave it its power was the truth that 
our affairs are mortal things, and the ephemeral 
conditions which clothe our lives seem to us at a 
moment to be the universe itself and yet are not 
even as important as the dust. They are small, they 
are ridiculously small—and also they are evanescent 
as the snow. 

It is an amusement in which I have sometimes 
indulged, and no doubt many of those who are 
reading this have tried it for themselves, to turn to 
the files of old newspapers, choosing some period of 
great excitement which one can oneself remember, 
but which is separated from the present time by a 
sufficient space of years. It is as well in practising 
this sport to choose the columns of a journal which 
expressed one’s own enthusiasm and one’s own 
conviction at the moment. The smile provoked by 
such a resurrection of the past must be bitter, but 
it will be the more salutary for its bitterness. There 
is that great question which (we supposed!) would 
change the world; their is all the shouting aaid the 
exaggeration and violence; and there, beyond it, 
unseen, is the reality which we have come to know. 
Their future has become our past, and note how 
utterly the vision disagrees with the real stuff, and 
see how vain the vision was. Look how terrors were 
never fulfilled, read how these hopes were still less 
destined to fulfilment, and above all attached to 
worthless ends. 
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In nothing is this lesson better learned or more 
valuable than in the matter of loves and hatreds. 
Look up the heroes. They were your heroes too. 
Bead mournfully the enormous nonsense which was 
written of the villains. “ Sir I ” said a famous 
politician and writer of the Victorian time—“ Sir! 
the world in wlhich Palmerston is allowed to live 
makes me doubt the kindness of my Creator I” That 
is the kind of thing. Smith is your Hector and 
Jones is your Thersites! And then the mills of the 
years take up that flimsy stuff and begin grinding 
out reahty, and what a different thing that finished 
article is from the raw material of guesswork and 
imagination with which the mills were fed! You can 
look back and see the reakSmith and the real Jomes. 
You can see that the real Smith was chiefly remark¬ 
able for having one leg shorter than the other, and 
that the principal talent of the real Jones was the 
imitating of a steam engine, or a very neat way of 
playing cards; and that both Jones and Smith were 
of that common stature which men have in the 
middle distance of a very ordinary landscape. 

For the benefit of mankind, the illusion which' it 
is impossible to feel with regard to a past actually 
remembered re-arises when attached to a past longer 
still. One can make a hero or villain of Fox or of 
Pitt. One can look at the dress of the Eighteenth 
Century, or the puffs and slashes of the Sixteenth, 
not only without a smile, but actually with pleasure, 
and admiration. We find it glorious to read the 
English of Elizabeth, and pleasant to read the .plain 
letters written when George the Third was King. 
But, oh, heavens! the Idylls of a King! I say, for 
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the benefit of man, one is allowed an illusion with 
regard to the remote past; of the near past which 
we have known, alas we know the truth—and it 
appeals one with its emptiness. There is no doubt 
at all that. Burke was right for once in his life when 
he said that we were shadows and that we pursued 
shadows. 

Nevertheless, there is one important thing, and 
there is one eternal subject which survives. 



ON THE TRAVELLER. 

Those who travel about England for their 
pleasure, or, for that matter, about any part of 
Western Europe, rightly associate with such travel 
the pleasure of history: for history adds to a man, 
giving him, as it were, a great memory of things like 
a human memory, but stretched over a far longer 
space than that of one human life. It makes him, 
I do not say wise and great, but certainly in com¬ 
munion with wisdom and greatness. 

It adds also to the soil he treads, for to this it 
adds meaning. How good it is when you come out 
of Tewkesbury by the Cheltenham road, to look upon 
those fields to the left and know that they are not 
only pleasant meadows, but also the place in which 
the fate of English medisfival monarchy was decided; 
or, as you stand by that ferry which is not known 
enough to Englishmen (for it is one of the most 
beautiful things in England) and look back and see 
Tewkesbury tower framed between tall trees over the 
level of the Severn, to see the Abbey buildings in 
your eye of the mind—a great mass of similar stone 
with solid Norman walls, standing to the right of the 
building. All this historical sense and the desire to 
marry History with Travel is very fruitful and 
nourishing, but there is another interest allied to it 
which is very nearly neglected, and which is yet in 
a way more fascinating and more full of meaning. 
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This interest is the interest in such things as lie 
behind recorded history, and have survived into our 
own times. For underneath the general life of 
Europe, with its splendid epic of great Eome turned 
Christian, crusading, discovering, furnishing the 
springs of the Eenaissacce and flowering at last 
materially into this stupendous knowledge of to-day, 
the knowledge of all the Arts, the power to construct 
and to do—underneath all this is the foundation on 
which Europe is built, the stem from which Europe 
springs; and that stem is far, far older than any 
recorded history, and far, far more vital than any 
of the phenomena which recorded history presents. 

Recorded history for this island, and for Northern 
France and for the Rhine Valley, is a matter of two 
thousand years; for the Western Mediterranean of 
three; but the things of which I speak are to be 
reckoned in tens of thousands of years. Their 
interest does not lie only or even chiefly in things 
that disappeared. It is indeed a great pleasure to 
rummage in the earth and find the polished stones 
of the men who came so many centuries before us, 
but of whose blood we certainly are; and it is a 
great pleasure to find or to guess that we find under 
Canterbury the piles of a lake or marsh dwelling, 
proving that Canterbury has been there from all 
time, and that the apparently defenceless valley city 
was once chosen as an impregnable site when the 
watermeadows of the Stour were impassable as 
marsh, or with difficulty passable as a shallow lagoon. 
And it is delightful to stand on the earthwork 
beyond Chilham and to say to oneself (as one can 
say with a fair certitude), “Here was the British 
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camp defending the souih-easf; here the tenth legion 
chai’ged.” All these are pleasant, but more pleasant 
I think to follow the thing where it actually 
survives. 

Consider the Track-ways, for instance. How 
rich England is in these! No other part of Europe 
will afford the traveller so permanent and so fasci¬ 
nating a problem. Elsewhere Borne hardened and 
straightened every barbaric trail, but in this distant 
province of Britain she would only spend just so 
much energy as made them a foothold for her 
soldiery; and all over England you go if you choose 
foot by foot along the ancient roads that were made 
by the men of your blood before they had heard of 
brick, or of stone, or of iron, or of written laws. 

I wonder that more men do not set out to follow, 
let us say, the Fosse-way. There it runs right across 
Western England from the south-west to the north¬ 
east, in a line direct yet sinuous, characters which 
are the very essence of a savage trail. It is a 
modem road for many miles, let us say ; and there 
you are tramping along the Cotswold on a hard- 
metalled modem English highway, with milestones 
and notices from the country council telling yoii that 
the culverts will not bear a steam-engine, if so be 
you were travelling in one. Then suddenly it comes 
up against a cross-road and apparently ceases, 
making what map draughtsmen call a “ Tbut 
right in the same line you will see a gate, and 
beyond it a farm lane, and so you follow. You come 
to a spinney where a ride is cut through by the wood- 
reeve, and it is all in the same line. The FosSe-way 
turns into a little path, but you are still on it; it 
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curls over a marshy brook-valley, keeping on firm 
land, and as you go you see old stones put there 
Heaven knows how many generations ago—or per¬ 
haps yesterday, for the tradition remains and the 
countryfolk strengthen their wet lands as they have 
strengthened them all these thousands of years; you 
chmb up out oii that depression,, you get you over a 
stile, and there you are again upon a lane. You 
follow that lane, and once more it stops dead. This 
time there is a field before you. No right of way, 
no trace of a path, nothing but grass rounded into 
those parallel ridges which mark the decay of the 
corn lands and pasture taking the place of agriculture. 
Now your pleasure comes in casting about for the 
trail; you look back along the line of the way; you 
look forward in the same hne till you find some 
indication, a boundary between two parishes, per¬ 
haps upon your map, or two or three quarries set 
together, or some other sign; and very soon you have 
picked up the line again. 

So you go on mile after mile, and as you tread 
that line you feel in the horizons that you see, in 
the very nature and feel of the soil beneath your feet, 
in the skies of England above you, the ancient 
purpose and soul of the kingdom. Up this same line 
went the Clans marching when they were called 
Northward to the Host; and up this went slow, 
creaking wagons with the lead of the Mendips or 
the tin of Cornwall, or the gold of Wales. 

And it is still there; it is still used from place 
to place as a high-road, it still lives in modern 
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England. There are some of its peers: as for 
instance the Ermine Street, far more continuous, 
and affording problems more rarely; others like the 
ridgeway of the Berkshire Downs, which Rome 
hardly touched, and of which the last two thousand 
years has therefore made hardly anything. You may 
spend a delightful day piecing out exactly where it 
crossed the Thames, making your guess at it; and 
wondering as you sit there by Streatley Vicarage 
whether those islands did not form a natural weir 
below which lay the ford. 

The roads are the most obvious things. There 
are many more; for instance, thatch. The same 
laying of the straw in the same manner, with the 
same art, has continued, we may be certain, from a 
time long before the beginning of history. See how 
in the Fen T^and they thatch with reeds, and how 
upon the Chalk Downs with straw from the low¬ 
lands. I remember once being told of a record in a 
manor which held of the church, and which lay 
upon the southern slope of the Downs, that so much 
was entered “ for straw from the lowlands;” then 
years afterwards, when I had to thatch a Bethlehem 
in an orchard underneath tall elms—a pleasant place 
to write in with the noise of bees in the air—the 
man who came to thatch said to me: “We must 
have straw from the lowlands; this upland straw is 
no good for thatching.” Then immediately when I 
heard him say this there was added to me ten 
thousand years. And I know another place in 
England, far distant from this, where a man said to 
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me that if 1 wished to cross in a winter mist, as I 
had determined to do. Cross Fell, that great summit 
of the Pennines, I must watch the drift of the snow, 
for there was no other guide to one’s direction in 
such weather. And I remember another man in a 
boat in the North Sea, as we came towards the 
Foreland, talking to me of the two tides, and telling 
me how if one caught the tide all the way up to 
Long Nose and then went round it, one made two 
tides in one day. He spoke with the same pleasure 
that silly men show when they talk about an 
accumulation of money. He felt wealthy and proud 
from the knowledge he had two tides in one day. 
Now knowledge of this sort is older than ten 
thousand years; and so is the knowledge of how 
birds fly, and of how they call, and of how the 
weather changes with the moon. 

Very many things a man might add to the list 
that I am making. Dew-pans are older than our 
language or religion; and the finding of waler with 
a stick; and the catching of that difficult animal, the 
mole ; and the building of flint into mortar, which 
if one does it the old way (as you may see at Peven- 
sey) lasts for ever, and if you do it the new way 
does not last ten years; and then there is the 
knowledge of planting during the crescent part of 
the month but not before the new moon shows; and 
there is the influence of the moon on cider, and to a 
less extent upon the brewing of ale; and talking of 
ale, the knowledge of how ale should be drawn from 
the brewing just when a man can see his face 
without mist upon the surface of the hot brew; and 
there is the knowledge of how to bank rivers, 
which is called “throwing the rives” in the South, 
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but in the Fen Land by some other name; and how 
to bank them so they do not silt, but scour them¬ 
selves. There are these things and a thousand 
others. All are immemorial, but 1 have no space for 
any more. 



THE HUNGEY STUDENT. 


It was great astonishment combin/ed with 
a sense of misfortune that I discovered the other 
day in a garret off the King’s road in Chelsea a poor 
hack formerly of my acquaintance, who in his 
endeavour to keep body and soul together had for¬ 
merly been distinguished or rather ridiculous among 
journalists by his excursions into every conceivable 
subject and his preparedness to write any sort of 
books that a publisher might order of him. 

When I found him after these many years he 
was lying in the last stages of some disease the name 
of which I forget but which anyhow was mortal; and 
it was the character in the disease which most 
affected him—to its scientific appellation he was 
indifferent. 

He confessed to me that he had long liad it on 
his conscience that in a work of his now long for¬ 
gotten he had promised the reader to tell a certain 
story, and that this promise had never been 
fulfilled. 

“It is in the beginning of the book,” he 
whispered feebly as his dying eyes were turned to¬ 
wards the four chimneys of the electrical works, 
“ that I promised to tell the story—nay, two stories ; 
I promised to tell the story of The Hungry Student, 
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and also the story of the Brigand of Radicofani 
Both these stories weigh heavily upon my cons¬ 
cience. I have promised,” he continued in a 
nervous manner which was tragical'iy affecting, 
” and I have not redeemed my promise. Headers of 
mine may have died, still wondering what the truth 
may be. I beg you, therefore, to take this manus¬ 
cript” (and he motioned with his wasted hand to 
some sheets of paper by the side of his bed) ‘‘and 
to give it to the world. At once,’^ he said with the 
haste and fever of a dying man, ” to-morrow you 
shall come and I will give you the second manuscript 
concerning the Brigand of Radicofani. ” (‘ ‘ Both,’ * 
he moaned, ‘‘I took from the writings of others,”) 
” And then I can die in peace.” 

I took the manuscript and left him, and to fulfil 
his last wishes I pubhsh it here. 

* * * ♦ 

A student in the University of Paris had the 
misfortune to be wholly deprived of money ioi any 
form, and such credit as he had once enjoyed was 
also entirely exhausted. It was now thirty-six hours 
since he had eaten any memorable meal, and during 
that long period of time he had tasted no more than 
one roasted potato, a pennyworth of chestnuts, a cup 
of coffee, and a little bread which he had kept in 
his pocket from the day before yesterday, and which 
was therefore of a hard and ungracious sort. Even 
that had been consumed in the small hours of the 
morning, and he sat upon a stone bench in the 
evening of the day about fifty yards from the Odeon 
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Theatre, carefully considering what course he should 
pursue, and determining, if it were necessary, to 
thieve; for hunger had got him where hunger gets 
us all—^which is not, as too many assert, in the 
stomach, but in the* throat and palate and brain. 

As he there sat he thought of delicious things; 
not of a mere filling, but of rare matters. He had 
longings. He remembered that beans, green beans, 
are better crisp than soft; and he thought of irre¬ 
coverable aubergines, and of what an onion was 
when it was well fried, and of larded chickens, of 
great Touranian pears, and of the kind of wine 
called Cbinon; he thought of all these things. But 
there is this quality about hunger, that the 
imagination does not satisfy it in any degree at all, 
but stimulates it only, and he was tortured as he 
sat upon that bench. Bemember that he had not 
any money at all. He even recalled as he sat there 
the excellent taste of fresh bread and chocolate, and 
he was about to get up and walk off the memory of 
such things when a confused and growing rumour 
coming up the steep street round the comer broke 
upon nim. It was the noise of many young men. 
It was almost military in its character, though it 
had no precision, for one felt in it the advance of 
numbers. It swelled with every moment, and at 
last there swung round the corner and up towards 
the bench a considerable body of students who were 
walking rapidly, excitedly, and happily, gesticulat¬ 
ing freely and telling each other good news, while a 
very powerful and loud voiced young man led them 
on. He could hear snatches of what was said by 
this company. One was crying: “It is surely the 
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best cooking in the world;’* Another, “I care 
nothing for the cooking, but what wine!” Two 
others were eagerly disputing whether the lark or 
the thrush were the better bird, and one was hoping 
that there would be a chaudfroid of nightingales. 
Some few sang songs, others in a sort of contented 
silence went forward eagerly; all evidently had 
before them some great goal. 

As the Herd swept by him a lean young man 
with black hair just stooped in passing the Hungry 
Student and whispered: “Would you like to eat to¬ 
night?” He whispered back “Yes,” “Then,” said 
the first, whose eyes burned like coals, “up you get 
and follow, and hold your tongue until you learn the 
tricks of the rest.” 

So the Hungry Student rose up at once and went 
forward, mingling with the rest; and still their 
robust leader plunged through the streets before 
them like a captain bringing on a young army of 
saviours into an oppressed land. Now and then this 
captain would turn round and walk backward hke a 
bandmaster or a drum major, shouting out good 
news of food to come and of the wine that has been 
pressed in Paradise. 

So they went until they came to the lk)ulevard, 
which they crossed, one of them fighting with a 
policeman on the way. The band plunged into the 
narrower streets, and came at last to a little open 
square where was a restaurant with a balcony upon 
the first floor, and upon that balcony an aWning. 
The name written above the restaurant was this: 
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“The Widow Bertrand—a house founded in 1837.“ 
They all trooped in. 

Upon the ba'lcony a table was spread; there were 
other tables in the room with which the balcony 
communicated. At these some few and rather 
dif&dent guests had sat down; but the large table 
was reserved for the Herd. They took their places 
noisily, and falling upon a few little sardines and one 
or two stale strips of sausage they began loudly 
exclaiming upon every side at the excellence of the 
fare. 

The Hungry Student said nothing though he 
wondered much, but seizing an enormous piece of 
bread he ate it all up with the rapidity of a storm, 
and heard round him as he did so ceaseless exclama¬ 
tions of enthusiastic surprise. The wine was very 
thin and sour—but the wine of students is always so. 
What astonished him was to see a curly-headed 
fellow, very Northern in type, suddenly jump up and 
shout, so that all the street below could hear. 

“ Upon my word this is amazing! Send for 
Gaston!” Gaston, a very weary waiter, came. 

“Gaston,” said the Northerner, “1 really must 
know where the Widow gets this wine!” 

The whole chorus of them shouted together: 
“Yes, Gaston, you must tell us where she gets this 
wine!” Gaston murmured something which the 
Hungry Student did not hear. 

“Oh, do not be afraid,” shouted the Northerner, 
‘ ‘we will not give the secret away. But what wine 1 ’ * 
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he added, turning round to his companions, who 
applauded with their hands. “We will get it 
through the Widow. She shall provide it to us. A 
wine like this is not to be missed.” And he took 
the miserable stuff and sipped it slowly from his 
glass, cx)cking one eye up wisely towards the ceiling 
like a knowing fellow. 

There followed bad soup, bad fish, bad meat, bad 
vegetables, and bad roast. But the Hungry Student 
was not particular, and he fed. Lord! how heartily 
he fed 1 He fed so heartily that he got into that 
mood when a man thinks he will never be hungry 
again. He ate great quantities of cheese, which 
alone of all the courses was served them with some 
liberality. He drank their coffee, and the whole host 
rose to go. He was still in a profound mystery. An 
elderly woman, whose fa(;e betrayed keen avarice 
overspread with conventional courtesy, bade them 
good-night, as they left her establishment. They 
cheered her, and the leader of the band kissed her 
warmly upon both cheeks. Then they went out, 
turned into the Hue Cujas, and quite suddenly their 
enthusiasm wholly disappeared, and a council of war 
was summoned. The powerful man, the leader, 
stood in their midst, gave the recommendation and 
took counsel with his peers. 

“ It is the last time! ” he said grimly. 

“ Do you mean,” said the dark-haired student 
who had first whispered to the Hungry Student as 
he passed, before the meal, “ do you nlean the 
Widow will not receive us again?” 
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“ You are right,” said the leader, in a solemn 
tone. 

‘ ‘ The bargain was for five nights; she has ex¬ 
tended it to six, But it seems ”—bitterly—” that 
we have done our work too well. There is no need 
for a seventh. Only yesterday the business was 
bought by a very foolish fellow from Auxerre.” 

” That,” said a short fat young man, who had 
not yet spoken, ” accounts for the intolerable wine.” 

The leader shrugged his shoulders, and said 
gloomily: “Friend, it was the same old wine, but 
from the bottom of the barrel.” 

“ Then there is no meal for to-morrow,” said a 
fourth man anxiously, a red-haired, vague-eyed man 
who had gone in for Anarchism the year before, but 
was at that particular moment a Symbolist. 

” Well,” said the leader, “ there is a meal for 
to-morrow. But the c^^nditions are a little hard.” 

” Where is it to be? What is the rendezvous? 
What are those conditions?” cried several voices. 

The strong leader obtained silence, and said : “ I 
can tell you at once; Berteaux wants to sell his 
place by private treaty next week, and he will take 
UB from to-morrow.” 

” For how many days?” broke in a silent man 
who had not yet spoken. 


” A full week,” said the leader. 
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“ Well, that’s good enough,” said the dark man 
sullenly. 

” Yes, but the point is,” said the leader, ‘‘ there 
is another offer: the new railway station wants to 
start a meal at a fixed price.” 

” It will be better cooking?” said the red-haired 
Symbolist doubtfully. 

” You are right,” answered the leader, a little 
wearily, ” but it is one of their conditions that one 
should eat at the absurd hour of half-past five, and 
hurry through the meal exclaiming all the while 
chance things about the express to Toulouse, and 
noting the rapidity of the service,” 

” 1 will never do that! ” said the red-headed 
man firmly, amid murmurs of approval. “If 1 
must eat their deathly stuff 1 will eat it, but 1 wiU 
not be hurried into the bargain; and half-past five 
is the hour for poisons not for food. Absinthe is 
mine.” 

‘‘No, Berteaux is the man,” said the leader with 
a sigh. He put it to the vote, as is the fashion 
with the French. There was a large majority for 
Berteaux. 

Next day that same enthusiastic whirl of youth 
went through other streets of the learned centre of 
Europe, their lips vivacious, their eyes aflame, to 
give Berteaux’8 business a selling value, and them¬ 
selves to have food for nothing. 

In this way was the Hungry Student fi^ed. 
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Next day, having sent in this manuscript that 
you have read, I called upon my poor friend to 
receive the Brigand of Radicofani; but you may 
imagine how shocked I was to hear that he was 
dead. 



THE HONEST MAN AND THE DEVIL. 

A man who prided himself very justly upon his 
uneompromi.sing temper and love of truth had the 
misfortune the other nj^ht to wake at about three 
o’clock in the mornirip and to see the Devil standing 
by his bedside, who begged him that he (the Honest 
Man) should sell him (the Devil) his soul. 

“ I will do nothing of the kind,” said the Honest 
Man in a mixture of sleepiness and alajin. 

‘‘ Very well,” said the Devil, quite obviously put 
out, ‘‘ you shall go your own way; but 1 warn you, 
if you will have nothing to do with me I will have 
nothing to do with you ! ’ ’ 

” I ask for nothing better,” said the Honest Man, 
turning over on his right side to get to sleep again, 
” I desire to follow Truth in all her ways, and to 
have nothing more to do with you.” With these 
words he began a sort of regular and mechanical 
breathing which warned the Devil that the interview 
was now at an end. The Devil, therefore, with a 
grunt, went out of the bedroom, and shut the door 
smartly behind him, shaking all the furniture; 
which was a rude thing to do, but he was very much 
annoyed. 

Next morning the Honest Man, before going out 
to business, dictated his letters as was his wont 
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into a phonograph; this little instrument (which ^ 
by the way, had been invented by the Devil though 
he did not know it) is commonly used in the houses 
of the busy for the reception of dictated correspond¬ 
ence, comic verse, love sonnets, and so forth ; and 
if the busy also live by their pen, the phonograph 
spares them the use of this instrument. The 
Honest Man of whom I speak had no such profession ; 
he used the phonograph for his daily correspondence, 
which was enormous; he dictated his answers into 
it before leaving his private house, and during the 
forenoon his secretary would take down those 
answers by reversing the machine and putting it at 
a slower pace so that what it said could easily go 
down upon the tyj^ewriter. 

At about half-past five the Honest Man came 
back from his business, and was met by his secretary 
in a very nervous fashion. 

“ I fear, sir,” said the secretary, ” that there 
must be some mistake about your correspondence. 
I have taken it down literally as was my duty, and 
certainly the voice sounded like yours, but the letters 
are hardly such as I would post without your first 
reading them. I have therefore forborne to sign 
them in your name, and have kept them to show 
you upon your return. Here they are. Pray, pray 
read them in seclusion, and advise me at the 
earhest moment.” 

With these words the secretary handed the docu- 
oaents to his bewildered employer, and went out of 
;he room with his eyes full of nervous tears. 
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The Honest Man put on a pair of gold spectacles 
exchanged these for some gold pince-nez, hummed 
twice, then began to read. This is what he read. 


1 . 


The Laurels, 

Putney Heath, 8. W. 

November 9. 


Dear Lady Whernside, 

Yes, I will come to Whernside House next 
Thursday. 1 do not know you well, and 1 shall feel 
out of place among your friends, but 1 need not stop 
long. I think that to be seen at such a gathering 
even for but a few minutes, is of general advantage 
to my business; otherwise I should certainly not 
come. One thing 1 beg of yon, which is that you 
will not ask me a number of private questions under 
the illusion that you are condescending. The habit 
is very offensive to me, and it is the chief drawback 
I feel in visiting your house. I may add that 
though I am of the middle classes, like your late 
father, I have a very pretty taste in finuiture, and 
the inside of your house simply makes me sick. 

I am, 

Very faithfully yours, 
JOHN KOE. 
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2 . 

The Laurels, 

Putney Heath, S. W. 

November 9. 

Dear Sir, 

No; I will not entertain your proposal to use the 
Imperial British Suction Apparatus upon iny ships. 
It may be a very good apparatus, and it might 
possibly increase rny profits by 1^2,000 in the year, 
but the fact is that I am so well to do it is hardly 
worth my while to bother about these little things. 
The bother of arranging the new installation, and 
the risk that, after all, my men might not know 
how to use it, has decided me. I note that you say, 
that the French, the German, tlie Italian, the 
Eussian, and the United States Governments have 
all bought your patent for use in their Navies; but 
it does not influence me one jot. What are they, 
after all, but foreigners? Besides which, it is my 
experience that somehow or other I muddle through, 
and I hate having to think. 

We are. 

Your obedient Servants, 

JOHN EOE & COMPANY. 


The Laurels, 

Putney Heath, S. W. 

November 9. 

Dear Doctor Burton, 

I wish you would come round this afternoon or 
to-morrow morning and see my eldest child, James. 
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There is nothing whatever the matter with him, 
but his mother is in a flurry, because some children 
with whom lie went out to a party the other evening 
have developed mumps, and his voice is husky, which 
she idiotically believes to be a symptom of that 
disease. Your visit will cost me two guineas; but it 
is well worth iny while to spend that sura if only 
to avoid her intolerable fussing.. My advice to you 
as man to man is, to look at the child’s tongue, give 
him some plain water by way of medicine, and go 
off again as quick as you can. Your fee will be the 
same in any case, and it is ridiculous to waste time 
over such business, 

I am, 

Y'our sincere friend, 

JOHN HOE. 

4. 

The Laurels, 

Putney Heath, S. W. 

November 9. 

Hear Doctor Mills, 

I enclose five guineas as a subscription for your 
new church. T c*oufess that I do not clearly see what 
advantage this expenditure will do me, and I should 
have some hesitancy in setting down in black and 
white my reasons for sending you the money at all. 
Your style of preaching is monotonous, your doctrines 
(if they are really your doctrines) are particularly 
offensive to me; and after all we could get along 
perfectly well with the old church. At bottom I 
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think this kind of thing is a sort of blackmail; you 
know I cannot afford to have my name left out of 
your subscription list, and probably the same motive 
is causing many other sensible neighbour of mine 
to part most reluctantly with a portion of his pro¬ 
perty. Perhaps the best way out of it would be to 
form a sort of union and to strike all together against 
your exactions; but I cannot be at the pains of 
wasting any more time upon the matter, so here’s 
your five guineas and be hanged to you [ 

Very faithfully and respectfully yours, 

JOHN BOE. 


5. 


Dear Sir, 


The Laurels, 

Putney Heath, S. W. 

November 9. 


I have received your estimate for the new con¬ 
servatory ; I have figured it out undoubtedly you 
will lose upon the contract. I, therefore, accept 
it without reserve and beg you to begin work as 
soon as possible. I fully appreciate your motive in 
making so extraordinary a bargain; you know that 
I shall make further alterations to the house, and 
^u hope by throwing away a sprat to catch a whale. 
Do not imagine that I shall be misled in this regard. 
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The next alteration I have to make I will accept 
the tender of some other builder as gullible as your¬ 
self, and 80 forth to the end of the chapter. And 
I am, 

Your obedient servant, 

JOHN ROE. 


6 . 


My dear Alice, 


The Daurels, 

Putney Heath, 8. W. 

November 9. 


I will cot send the small sum which you ask me 
as a brother to afford you, though I am well aware 
that it would save you very piognant anxiety. My 
reason for acting thus is that a little annoyance is 
caused me when I have to disburse even a small 
sum without the chance of any possible return, and 
especially when I have to do it to benefit some one 
who cannot make things uncomfortable for me if 
I refuse. I have a sort of sentimental feeling about 
you, because you are my sister, and to that extent 
my refusal does give me a slight, though a passing 
sense of irrision. But that will very socVn disappear, 
and when I balance it against the definite sacrifice 
of a sum of money, however small, I do not hesitate 
for a moment. Please do not write to me. again. 

Your affectionate brother, 

JOHN ROE. 
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7. 


Dear Sir, 


The Laurels, 

Putney Heath, S. W. 

November 9. 


I enclose a cheque for £250, by annual subscrip¬ 
tion to the local War Chest of the Party. I beg 
you particularly to note that this subscription makes 
me the creditor of the Party to the extent of over 
£3,000, counting interest at one above bank rate 
from the first subscription. I have carefully gone 
into this and there can be no error. I would 
further have you note that I desire no reward or 
recognition for my disbursement of this sum beyond 
the baronetcy of which we spoke the last time I 
visited you, in the presence of a third party; and I 
must conclude by assuring you that any lengthy 
negotiation would be extremely distasteful to me. 
You need not fear my attitude in the approaching 
election; I will take the chair five times and no 
more; I am good for one large garden party, three 
dinners, and a set of fireworks. I will have abso¬ 
lutely nothing to do with the printing, and I am, 

Always at your service, 

JOHN EOE. 


When the Honest Man had perused these letters 
he decided that they should not be posted in their 
present form; but upon attempting to amend them 
he found himself singularly lacking in those phrases 
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which he could usually discx>ver so readily for the 
purposes of his correspondence. 

He sent, therefore, for his secretary, and told 
him to re-write the letters himself accordinpf to his 
own judgment, which that ^?entleman did with 
sin^ilar skill and dispatch, maintaining the cheques 
as drafted and puttinj^ every matter in, its proper 
light. 

That night the Honest Man, who was sleeping 
soundly, was more annoyed than ever at the re¬ 
appearance of the Devil at his bedside in the middle 
of the night. 

“ Now,” said the Devil, ” have T brought you 
to your senses?” 

” No,” said the Honest Man, composing him¬ 
self for sleep as before, ” you have not. You 
should have remembered that I have a secretary.” 

‘‘Oh, the devfl 1” said the Devil impatiently, 
“ oinie cannot be thinking of everything!” And he 
went out even more noisily than the night before. 

In this way the Honest Man saved hia soul and 
at the same time his face, which, if it were the less 
valuable of the two orga^ns, was none the less of 
considerable moment to him in this mundane 
sphere. 



BILLY SUPEBSTITION. 

Page 4. We were no ... Modern form : — 

fiooner sat down we had no sooner sat down. 

„ „ stranger in ... An old superstition mean. 

the candle. ing that when a piece of 
burnt wick is floating in 
the grease it signifies the 
coming of a stranger. 

„ ,, join-hand ... joining single letter to¬ 

gether to form words. 

,, 5. spilling the ... supposed to be a bad 

salt. omen; and when the salt 

fell towards the lady she 
considered that the omen 
applied to her. 

„ yf child ... she addresses her husband 

in this manner partly as a 
term of endearment and 
partly because she consi¬ 
ders his intellect inferior 
to hers. 

„ ,, Almanza ... In Spain. The British 

were defeated here in 1707, 

» >» quitting ... a colloquialism meaning 

“laying down.'^ 
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Page 5. Across one 
another. 


6. a m e r r y 
thought. 


,, „ screech owl 

Page 6. voice of a 
cricket. 

„ „ antiquated 

sybils. 


... placing the knife and fork 
over each other in this 
manner formed a cross, 
and superstitious people 
were afraid of making this 
sign. 

... the chicken^s breast-bone. 
Hooking the little finger 
around each side of the 
bone two people will pull 
and break it, and the one 
who gets the larger part is 
supposed to obtain nis (or 
her) wish. 

... the hoot of an owl was 
believed to portend death. 

... also an omen of death. 


... old-fashioned prophetess. 


THE SACEIFICE OF SENSE TO MUSIC. 


Page 8 . Arsinoe ... A translation of the 

Italian opera acted in 
England in 1705. 

f, 9. Camilla ... An opera produced in 

London in 1705. 


„ „ gamut 

„ „ graces 

„ „ quavers 

„ „ divisions 


the scale in music consist¬ 
ing of eight notes. 

extra notes. 

quivering notes; tfills. 

notes sung rapidly in suc¬ 
cession. 
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Page 11. 

confutation 

refutation—proving to be 
false. 

>» y) 

Phsedra and ... 
Hippolitus. 

A play translated and 
adapted from the French. 
Addison thought highly of 
it. 

»’ yy 

Plato 

A great Greek philosopher 
and the pupil of Socrates. 

yy yy 

High Dutch ... 

The language of the South¬ 
ern Germans. 


ANONYMOUS LIBEIjS. 

Page 13. 

lampoons 

bitter and satirical writ¬ 
ings full of malice. 

„ 14. 

Socrates 

The great Greek philo¬ 
sopher. 

»» yy 

Aristophanes ... 

A Greek comic poet and 
play-writer who ridiculed 
Socrates in one of his 
comedies. 

yy yy 

the most ... 
comic genius. 

. the cleverest wit. 

yy yy 

Catullus 

, A Roman poet. 

yy 16. 

Cardinal 

Mazarine. 

, A great statesman of 
France of the sixteenth 
century. 

Page 15. 

Quillet 

. A French physician, noted 
for his Latin verses. 

yy yy 

Sextus Quintus 

Pope Sextus V. 
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Page 15. Pasquin ... a cobbler who lived in 
Rome in the fifteenth 
century, and made himself 
famous for his bitter jokes. 
A lampoon is thus some¬ 
times called a pasquinade. 


,, Aretinc 

16. Sophi of 
Persia. 


An Italian satirist of the 
sixteenth century. 

The title given to Persian 
rulers at one time, and 
meaning ‘the holy one.’ 


,, put out of ... shamed, 
countenance. 


,, ,, representation misrepresentation is meant. 

,, 17. Sir Roger ... A well-known writer of the 

1j’E strange. Restoration period. 

,, ,, divines ... clergymen. 


TRUE AND FALSE HUMOUR. 


Page 18. conceits 

,, ,, Bedlam 

„ ,, nicest 

19. Shadwell 

,, chimerical 

„ „ Cowley 

,, „ collateral 


fancies. 

A lunatic asylumi in Lon¬ 
don; the proper name is 
Bethlehem Hospital. 

most careful. 

A poet of Addison’s time. 

excessively fanciful. 

The celebrated English 
poet. (1618-1667>. 

parallel. 
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Page 19. 

m, e r r y - 
andrew. 

the name given to perform¬ 
ing clowns in olden days. 

tf 

21. 

children of 
False Humour. 

puna, immoral jokes, etc. 


OUKSELVES AS 

OTHEBS SEE US. 

Page 23. 

four Indian ... 
kings. 

four American Indian 

chiefs of the Iroquois tribe 
who visited England in 
1710. 

»• 

II 

the up¬ 
holsterer. 

the chiefs wore actually 
lodged at an upholsterer’s 
establishment. 

If 

II 

little bundle ... 
of papers. 

an invention of Addison’s. 
These papers did not really 
exist. 

II 

II 

Church of 

St. Paul. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

II 

25. 

man in black ... 

the clergyman who was 
preaching. 

II 

II 

little covered .. 
rooms. 

sedan chairs. 

II 

26. 

strangle 

themfeelves. 

wear very tight cravats. 

11 

” 

ligatures 

bandages—meaning tight 

fitting coats. 

II 

II 

bush of hair ... 

a wig. 

II 

II 

pitching a 
bar. 

an athletic exercise rather 
like throwing the ham¬ 
mer.” 

II 

27. 

little black 
spots. 

the patches, or beauty 
spots then very fashionable. 
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MEDITATIONS IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


Page 28. cloisters 


, „ Holy writ 


,, 29. poetical 

Quarter. 


,, ,, the present 

war. 

Page 30. Blenheim 


,, ,, Sir Cloudes- 

loy Shovel. 


rostral 

crowns. 


partially end sed walks 
for the monks and nuns in 
all monasteries and con 
vents. 

The Bible—the quotation 
in Question is from “ The 
Wisaom of Salomon.” 
Versos 12 and 13. 

now known as the “ Poets' 
Corner.” Some of Eng¬ 
land’s greatest poets are 
buried there. Addison 
himself lies in this tomb 
of the great. 

Marlborough’s campaign 
against the French. 

the great victory of Marl¬ 
borough in 1704. 

the Commander-in»Chief of 
the British Fleet. He was 
drowned at sea and his 
body brought to England. 

similar decorations to those 
of the pulpit in the Forum 
at Rome, which was called 
the Rostra. 


ON THE IGNORANCE OF THE LEARNED. 

Page 33. the bookworm ... one who is always poring 
over books. 

,, 34. “sweats in the ... perspires in the heat of the 

eye of Phoe- sun. 
bus.” 
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Page 34. 

Elyeium 

The abode of the blessed. 

>> 

35. 

by rote 

from memory. 

a 

36. 

disticha 

two lines of poetry; a 
couplet. 

ff 

” 

Gray and 
CollinB. 

The groat contemporary 
poets of the eighteenth 
century. 

” 

37. 

Calmuc 

Tartars. 

A wild, nomadic race 
inhabiting the wilder parts 
of Western and Central 
Asia. 


j> 

pompous 

ostentatious. 


38. 

solecisms 

a deviation from correct 
idiom or grammar. 

>> 

j j 

Person 

The famous scholar who 
became Regius Professor 
of Greek at the University 
of Cambridge (1759—1808). 


ff 

parrots those ... 
who have par¬ 
roted others. 

imitates those who have 
imitated others. 

>> 

39. 

Titian, ... Great Italian painters of 

Raphael, Domcr- the fifteenth and sixteenth 
nichino and centuries, whose work is 
Corregio. amongst the greatest the 

world has ever seen. 

JJ 


Poussin 

A French artist of the 
seventeenth century, who 
obtained fame as a land¬ 
scape painter. 

Page 39. 

Guido 

. another great Italian 

painter of the Bolognese 
school (1576-1642). 
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Page 39. Michael 
Angelo. 


Rubona 


Claude 


Apelles and 
Pnidiaa. 


40. Elgin 
Marbles. 


Mozart 


41. home-trutbs 


Painter, sculptor, and 
architect, whose genius 
beautified the churches of 
Rome and Florence (1474— 
1563). 

One of the most notable of 
Flemish painters (1577- 
1640). 

A Frenchman and the moat 
famious landscape painter 
of his century (1600—1682). 

The famous Greeks who 
flourished between 550 and 
400 B.C. Apelles was a 
great painter and Phidias 
an equally groat sculptor. 

Sculptures obtained from 
the Parthenon and now in 
the British Museum, 
executed by Phidias and 
brought to England by 
Lord Elgin. 

The celebrated Austrian 
musician and composer 
(1756- 1791). 

candid and unvarnished 
truths. 


42. blue-stocking ... a name given to women of 
literary pretensions. 

,, the fathoris ... The early writers who may 
be said to have laid the 
foundations, of the 
Christian doctrine and 
ritual. 
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Astrology 

Laud 


Whitgift 


Prideaux 


Beausobre 


Calmet 

St. Augustine . 


Vattel 


. The science of the stars. 

. An eminent ecclesiastic 
who became Archbishop of 
Canterbury in 163.3. Im- 
poJichod for treason by the 
Long Parliament and 
beheaded. (1573-1645). 

. A gifted Anglican prelate. 
Prosecuted the Puritans 
and became Archbishop of 
Canterbury in 1583. (1630 

- 1604). 

. A prominent churchman, 
became Dean of Norwich 
and took a leading part in 
the controversies of his day 
(1648-1724). 

. A learned Protestant 
writer of French origin. 
He became Chaplain to the 
King of Prussia (1659— 
17.38). 

.. A scholar and biblical 
critic. Wrote a Commen¬ 
tary on the Bible (1672- 
1757). 

.. was the missionary monk 
sent to Britain by Pope 
Gregory the Great in 597. 
He became first Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury and 
died in 604. 

.. An eminent jurist born in 
Neuchatel. Published many 
important philosophical 
works (1714—1767). 
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Page 43. Scaliger ... A celebrated Italian physi¬ 
cian and scholar (1484— 
1558). 

,, ». Cardan ... An Italian, famous as a 

mathematician, physician 
and avstrologer. (1501 — 

1576). 

ON FAMILIAR STYLE. 


Page 45. 

cant phrases . 

.. hypocritical statements. 

if 

slipshod 

.. careless, ugly. 

., 46. 

Dr. Johnson . 

.. The great writer and 
lexicographer, who was the 
most prominent literary 
man in England for many 
years (1709—1784). 

„ 47, 

cut an ac- 
quintance. 

.. to ignore him^ 

„ o 

cum (jrano 
sails. 

.. with a grain of salt, i.e. 
doubtfully. 

,, 48. 

bandboxes 

.. lightly made boxes for 
liats, etc. 

„ 49. 

Mr. Cobbett . 

., A politician and contro- 


versialist, who attacked 
both the Radical and Tory 
parties in ^rn by means 
of his Political liegister, 
(1762-1835). 

Page 50. Mr. Lamb ... One of the most delightful 
of English essayists. In 
some of his writings he' 
was assisted by his sister, 
Mary, of whom he was 
very fond. His Essays of 
Elia are characteristic of 
the man, and are full* of a 
quiet humour and great 
felicity of expression 
(1775-1834). 
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Page 61. Erasmus ... The great Dutch philo¬ 
sopher and scholar. He 

exerted great influence 

upon the advanced thought 
of his time. (1466—1536). 

,, Rouge ... to colour highly—Rouge is 

a reddish cosmetic used on 
the cheeks. 

,, 52. fantoccini ... marionettes, which were 

beings. introduced into England 

from Italy where they are 

still popular. 

,, ,, Golconda’s ... near Hyderabad and 

mines. famous in former days for 

the diamonds which came 
from them*. 

,, 54. plagiarists ... those who imitate or adopt 

the words of others. 

,, „ Cowper ... An English poet of re¬ 

markable talent and strong 
patriotic feelings. (1731— 
1800). 


ON PEOPLE WITH ONE IDEA. 

Page 55. Chancery ... A high court. 

„ 66. Book of ... One of the books of the 

Judgee. Old Testament. 

,, „ Vicar of ... Goldsmith^s famous novel. 

Wakefield. 
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Page 56. barrel organ ... 


Page 57. sent to 

Coventry. 

,, ,, Cicero 

,, 59. Abenothy 


,, 60. Unitarianism . 


the philoso¬ 
pher’s stone. 


,, ,, Alderman 

Wood. 


A musical instrument in 
which the music is made by 
a cylinder, or barrel, set 
with pins and staples, 
which rotate in order to 
open the valves for admitt¬ 
ing the wind to the pipes. 
They were very common in 
England at one time, but 
have now been replaced by 
piano organs. 

boycotted; i.e. to refuse to 
have dealings with. 

The great Roman Republi¬ 
can orator and philosopher 
whoso works won him great 
fame. (106—43 B.C.). 

One of the most celebrated 
surgeons of his time and 
noted as much for hia 
eccentric manners as for 
his surgical skill. (1764— 
1831). 

The doctrine which pro¬ 
claims the impersonality of 
God and denies the theory 
of the Trinity. It deve¬ 
loped in England after the 
Reformation. 

A chemical combination 
which was expected to 
transmute baser metals 
into gold. Believed in by 
various philosophers from 
12th to the 17th centuries. 

. The father of • L o r d 
Chancellor Hatlieley. 
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Page 61. 

Eantean 

philosophy. 

.. The principles propounded 
hy Emmanuel Kant, the 
German metaphysician, 

which sought to restrict 
human knowledge to objects 
of possible experience, 

while admitting religious 
beliefs as modifying 
influences. 

,, 62. 

Berkeley 

.. A bishop who propounded 
the philosophy that the 
only things that are re^l 
arc our ideas of what is 
presented to our senses. 
He wrote several works in 
support of this philosophy. 
(1684-1753). 

>» 

Mr. Fearn 

.. The author of the First 
Lines of the Human Miml 
published in 1820, but the 
work referred to by Hazlitt 
was his Essay on Cons¬ 
ciousness published in 1812. 

„ 63. 

Goldsmith 

.. The famous author of The 
Deserted V ill aye, She 

Stoops to Conquer and 
The Vicar of Wakefield. 
He was befriended by 
Dr. Johnson and held in 
great esteem by other 
famous men of his time. 
(1728—1774). 

„ 64. 

Hume 

.. A celebrated historian and 
philosopher. Wrote a great 
History of England. (l7ll 
-1776). 

»» >• 

Honi soit qui .. 
tnal y pense. 

. Evil be to him who evil 
thinks. 
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Pago 64. A celebrated ... Wordsworth, 
lyrical writer. 

,, ,, Rob Roy ... One of Sir Walter Scott's 

most famous novels. 

„ 66. Mr. Owen ... A socialist and philan¬ 

thropist who devoted his 
life and income to the 
carrying out of his theories. 
His book, Neiu View of 
Human Society caused 
great discussion. (1771— 
1858). 


,, 66. Mr. Southey ... The well-known poet. 

Became Poet-Laureate in 
1813. He also wrote a 
great deal of fine prose 
literature. (1774—1843). 


,, Mr. William ... had a great reputation as 
Smith. a geologist and geographer. 

He published the first 
gex)graphical map of 
England and Wales. (1769 
— 1839). 

,, ,, hydro- ... A disease of the brain 

cephalus ... somewhat of the nature of 
dropsy. 


,, 67. Tom Moore ... Ireland’s greatest poet. 

His work was immensely 
popular both in England 
and Ireland. (1779—1862). 


„ ,, respiring ... breathing. 


,, 69. Leigh Hunt ... A poet and essayist. He 

spent two years in prison 
for libelling the Prince 
Regent. (1774—1869). 
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ON THE PICTURESQUE AND IDEAL. 


Page 72. Rembrandt 


,, 73. Vandyke 


„ 76. Paul Veronese .. 


Louvre 


,, Vous aimez la ... 
hotanicpie. 

,, Et ma femme ... 

aussi. 

78. Leonardo da .. 
Vinci. 


, 79. catechumens 


One of the greatest of the 
Dutch school of painters. 
A number of his works are 
in the British Art Gal¬ 
leries. (1606—1669). 

A great Flemish painter, 
who studied under Rubens 
and then went to Italy. 
Later settled in England 
and was Knighted by 
Charles I. (1599-1641). 

A celebrated Italian 
painter who specialised on 
religious subjects. (1528— 
1588). 

One of the old royal palaces 
of Paris. Napoleon I 
turned it into a museum 
and enriched it with the 
plunder of many foreign 
art galleries. 

You are fond of botany. 

and my wife also. 

One of the greatest 
geniuses the world has ever 
known. Famed as the 
painter of The Laat Supper 
and other great works. 
(1452-1519). 

A term applied in the 
primitive church to child¬ 
ren of Christian parents 
who wore admitted as 
neophytes. 
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MILTON. 

This Essay is part of an address delivered in St. 
Margaret’s Church, Westminster in 1888, at the un¬ 
veiling of a Memorial window. 


Page 81. Ohio 


,, 82. Philadelphia 


Stratford- 
upon-Avon. 

Mr. Whittier . 


,, 83. Paradise 

Lostj 
Paradise 
Regained^ 
Samson 
Agonistes. 

„ ,, Cromwell 


, Sons of 
Belial. 


One of the most important 
of the provinces of the 
United States, containing 
the busy towns of Cleve¬ 
land and Cincinnati. 

A very important city in 
P e n n s yl V a n i a, U. S. A. 
Great commercial, indus¬ 
trial, and educational 
centre. 

The birth place of William 
Shakespeare. 

America’s Quaker poet. A 
mail of the highest ideals. 
(1807—1892). 

Milton’s three greatest 
works. 


The Lord Protector of 
England, always greatly 
admired by Milton. (1599 
- 1658). 

The name given by the 
Puritans to those who did 
not follow their ideals: 
chiefly in reference to the 
Royalists. 
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The greatest of Italian 
poets. His Divine 
Comedy is world-famous 
and has been translated 
into every important 


Page 83. Dante 


„ „ Virgil 


,, 84. Troilus and 

Cressida. 

,, ,, Goethe 


86. acerbity 
„ 87. Juno 


„ ,, Jupiter 


language. (1265—1321). 

The great Roman epic poet. 
His most famous work is 
the ACneid, which com¬ 
prises twelve books. (70— 
19 B.C.). 

A play written by Shakes¬ 
peare, but most certainly 
not altogether by him. It 
is inferior to his others. 

The most distinguished of 
German writers and poets. 
His most famous work is 
the dramatic poem 
FauU. (1749—1832). 

bitterness : harshness of 
speech. 

In mythology the wife of 
Jupiter and queen of 
heaven. She was an exact¬ 
ing and jealous wife and 
was the mother of Mars, 
Hebe, Lucinia and Vulcan. 
The worship of Juno in 
Romo dates from an early 
period. 

Son of Saturn and Ops, 
the lord of heaven and 
presumed father of gods 
and men. The temples to 
Jupiter were very numer¬ 
ous in Rome. 
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JOHN KEATS. 


Page 89. Hay don 


90. Fanny 
Brawne. 


,, 93. the Holy 

Ghost. 


,, ,, Bailey 


94. Butler 


95. Endymion 


An ambitions painter of 
historical and sacred 
subjects and lecturer on 
Art. He was not appre¬ 
ciated, and in a fit of 
disappoiiitniient, committed 
suicide. (1786—1846). 

The lady to whom Keats 
was vainly devoted. His 
was a 'hopeless passion and 
it lasted till his death. 

The Th'ird Person of the 
Trinity, which is the term 
applied to the Godhead— 
“ three persons and one 
God,” The doctrine of the 
Trinity is generally 
accepted among Christian 
communities. 

probably meant for E. H. 
Bailey a sculptor of many 
successful monuments and 
sculpture figures, including 
th<‘ N(‘lson statue. (1788— 
1867). 

The renowned author of 
Iludihras, one of the 
wittiest poems in the 
language. He died in 
poverty. (1612 -1680). 

One of Keats’ poems in 
which gorgeous imagery 
and sparkling language get 
the bettor of the narrative. 
It was ridiculed by Black¬ 
wood’s Magazine and the 
Quarterly Review.* Pub¬ 
lished in 1818. 
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Page 96. Othello ... Shakespeare’s tragedy of 

jealousy. 

„ 97. ‘be snuff’d ... be discouraged from writ- 

out by an ing by a criticism of his 

article.’ work in a periodical. 

,, ,, Etna ... The Volcano in Sicily 

which towers above the 
town of Messina. 

,, ,, mawkish ... silly; insipid. 

,, 100. ‘the offence ... the offence which he gives 
which the ladies to the ladies, 
take at him.’ 

,, 103. Kean ... One of England’s greatest 

tragic actors. His later 
years were given to ex¬ 
cesses and he died in 
poverty (1787-1833). 

„ 104. Hyperion ... One of Keats’ finest works, 
both in beauty of descrip¬ 
tion and grandeur of 
conception. It was left 
unfinished. 

ON PEOPLE IN BOOKS. 

100. Rousseau ... Born at Geneva, was for 
ten years secretary and 
companion of Madame D. 
Warens. He studied social 
questions with great ardour 
and wrote some remarkable 
books. He laid down 
principles of government 
and conduct which bore 
fruit in the French 
Revolution. (1712—1778). 
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Page 106. Borrow ... An English author who 

made a special study of 
gipsy life and wrote some 
very charming books about 
the Romany tribes. Two of 
them Lavcnijro and Romany 
Uyc are classics. (1803— 
1881 ). 

,, 1G7. hagiogra- ... those who write about or 

phers. have an expert knowledge 

of the lives of the saints. 

,, , St. Thomas ... The martyred archbishop 

of Canter- who quarrelled with King 

bury. Henry TT and was done to 

death by knights, who were 
over j(‘alous in the king’s 
cause. 

107. Acheron ... In mythology a river of 

Thesprotia regarded as one 
of th(‘ rivers of Tartarus, 
and whose god was a son of 
Ceres who concealed him¬ 
self in hell where he was 
transformed into a bitter 
stream over which the souls 
of the dead are carried. 

,, 108. Napier ... Sir William Napier the 

historian of The Peninsula 
War and The Conquest of 
ScinfJe. He was a military 
officer of great distinction 
himself and held several 
decorations for bravery in 
battle. (1785—1860). 

,, ,, Eginhard ... The biographer of Charle¬ 

magne. He was entrusted 
by the Emperor with the 
charge of public buildings 
—Wrote many important 
works. (770—840 A.D.). 
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Page 108. Charlemagne 


111. John the 
Baptist. 


warts 


The groat King of the 
Franks who became 
Emperor of the Romans 
and governed an enormous 
area including Gaul, Italy, 
Spain and Germany. 
Noted for his wise and 
powerful rule. (742—814). 

The hermit who was a 
contemporary of Jesus 
Christ and baptised Him. 
He is said to have lived on 
locusts and wild honey. 
Was beheaded by Herod, 
irregular hard growths on 
the outer skin of the 
human body, chiefly on the 
hands and fingers. Very 
unsightly and inconvenient. 


THE SPTADOWS. 

Page 114. Burke ... The great statesman, who 

was famous for his able 
and eloquent powers in 
debating. (1729—1797). 

,, ,, shams ... pretences; frauds. 

„ 115. Napoleon III ... The son of Louis Bona¬ 
parte. He made several 
attempts to restore the 
Empire of France and 
after twice failing, and 
being imprisoned, he made 
a famous coup d^etat and 
became Napoleon III. In 
1870 the Franco-Prussian 
War caused the Second 
Empire to fall and he took 
refuge in England. (1808 
-1873). 
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Page 115. Crimea 


I, Hugo 


Renau 


crinoline 


,, 116. ephemeral 


,, ,, evanescent 

,, 117. Palmerston 


, Hector 


... A peninsula in the South 
of Russia on the Black 
Sea. Here Great Britain, 
F ranee and Turkey were 
allied against the Russians 
in the Crimean War of 
(1854—56). 

... A noted French dramatist, 
poet and novelist. Most of 
his works show a splendid 
genius. (1802—1885). 

... A noted French author, 
who wrote chiefly on reli¬ 
gious subjects and won 
great fame. (1823—1892). 

... The name given to the 
dress worn by ladies from 
1855—1860. It was a 
modern adaptation of the 
hoop skirts worn at an 
earlier period. 

... transient; beginning and 
ending in a day. 

... vanishing. 

... A distinguished English 
statesman who served as 
Premier as well as holding 
most of the other import¬ 
ant offices of government. 
(1784—1865). 

... Son of King Priam and 
Hecuba and husband of 
Andromache. He was 
captain of the Trojan 
forces and the bravest of 
them all. He was, at last, 
slain by Achilles. 
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Page 117. Fox ... Entered Parliament at 

nineteen and became a 
Lord of the Admiralty in 
the following year. He 
was Pitt’s most formidable 
opponent, and was one of 
the irapoachers of Warren 
Hastings. (1749- 1806). 

,, ,, Pitt .. The second son of the Earl 

of Chatham. Entered 
Parliament when he was 
twenty-one and captivated 
the House of Commons by 
his brilliant oratory. When 
he was twenty-three he 
became Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and a year later 
was made Premier ard 
held ofi&ce for seventeen 
years. He was, without 
doubt, one of the most 
brilliant statesmen that 
England has produced. 
His death was a great loss 
to the country. (1759— 
1806). 

,, ,, the Idylls of ... Tennyson's famous imagi- 

a Kifirj, native poem written in 

twelve books and showing 
more than the author's 
other works, the varied 
knowledge, art and intellect 
of the poet. 

ON THE TBAVELLER. 

Page 119. Tewkesbury ... A town in Gloucestershire 
on the River Avon. Here 
Edward IV defeated the 
Lancastrians in 1471 during 
the War of the Rosea. 
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Page 119. Severn 


,, 120. the Renais¬ 
sance. 


,, rummage 
,, 120. Stour 

,, 121. Track-ways 

,, ,, culverts 

,, spinney 
,, 122. mendips 

,, 123. Fen Land 

„ „ Chalk 

Downs. 


The longest river in the 
British Isles. Rises in 
Montgomeryshire in Wales 
and flows into the Bristol 
Channel. 

A movement which took 
place in Europe and lasted 
through the 15th and 16th 
centuries. It was a revival 
in classic ideals in litera¬ 
ture, painting and 
architecture. 

to search for something 
with great care. 

A river in Kent flowing 
past Canterbury into Peg- 
well Bay on the south cast. 

The Roman roads in 
Britain. 

a covered waterway; and 
arched drain under a road. 

a small wood, sometimes 
called a copse. 

A range of hills in Somer¬ 
set in England. The 
highest point is about 1,060 
feet high. 

A low-lying district of 
England of a marshy 
nature in Lincolnshire and 
Cambridgeshire. 

Two broad chalk .ridges in 
south-east England, noted 
for their grazing excellence. 
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Page 124. 

the mole 

.. a small burrowing animal. 

ti ?> 

cider 

.. a fermented liquor made 
from the juice of apples by 
crushing the fruit to pulp 
when it is ripe. Somerset 
and Devonshire arc famous 
for their cider. 

If 

ale 

.. a liquor made by fermenta¬ 
tion from malted barley 
and hops. A similar drink 
was krown in Ancient 
Egypt and it is likely that 
it was introduced into 
Great Britain by the 
Romans. 


THE HUNGRY STUDl^^NT. 

Page 126. 

a poor hack 

... a literary drudge. 

„ 128. 

aubergines 

... small eating houses. 

ft .t 

Chinon 

... A town on the River 
Vienne in France once a 
royal residency. Has a 

largo wine industry. 

ft 129. 

chaudfroid 

... cold meat cut up and 
served in a jelly. 

„ 132. 

anarchism 

... communistic propaganda 

in which violence and 
revolutions are prominent. 
The aim of all anarchists 
is to destroy class rule and 
establish a free society. 

ft ft 

Symbolist 

... An idealist one who re¬ 
cognised characters or 

signs as representing some 
idea or process. 
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Page 133. Absinthe ... An aromatic spirit much 
consumed in France. It is 
made from a distillation of 
worm wood and other roots 
steeped in alcohol. 

THE HONEST MAN AND THE DEVIL. 


Page 135. put out 
,, 137. prince-nez 

,, 138. patent 

,, 139. fussing 

140. throwing 

away a sprat to 
catch a whale. 

,, 141. to the end of ... 

the chapter. 

,, 141. irrision 

,, 143. saved his face ... 


annoyed; upset. 

eye-glasses hold in place by 
the spring clipping the 
noee. 

a grant from the Crown of 
the exclusive right to make 
or sell a new invention. 

making a bother. 

giving up a small profit to 
obtain a large. 

to the end of life. 

painful regret. 

saved himself from being 
shamed. 
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